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The Open Road To Agricultural Prosperity. 





FARMING will never make any country rich as long as the 

farmers of that country have to buy nitrogen to feed their 
staple crops. Nor will farming ever make any country rich 
while the farmers of that country permit their soils to wash 
away or to “wear out’’ for lack of a sufficient supply of humus. 

Southern farmers are grievous offenders against good agri- 
cultural practice in both these respects. Every year they spend 
millions of dollars for nitrogen in commercial forms when they 
could have gathered enough for practically all of their crops 
from the air. On millions of acres of cultivated land the crops 
are limited each year by an insufficient water supply during 
“dry spells” and by the 





be seen today in worn-out fields, gullied hillsides, poor crops, 
poor stock and unattractive homes. 

This issue is largely taken up with the experiences of men 
who have learned to make money growing legumes, and 
what they have done every other farmer can, if he will. 

There may be farmers who can make money without grow- 
ing these crops; but such men are rare, and there are very few 
men in the South engaged in general farming who could not 
increase their profits by planting them more liberally. 

Let every reader resolve right now to raise an abundant 
supply of legume forage for all his live stock---enough cow- 


peas and soy beans and 





general lack of organic |" - ee 
matter in the soil. Until eee tee 
both these conditions are |°’ moe ee 


changed, the Southern oa : - eae 


farmer is not going to get 
as much as he should for 
a day’s work; is not going 
to have as much as he 
should at the end of year; 
is not going to contribute 
to the welfare of his com- 
munity and his State as he 
might and should. 

At once the surest and 
the most economical way 
to correct these evils is by 
the growing of leguminous 
crops---not by the haphaz- 
ard planting of apea patch 
here or an alfalfa plot 
there but by the systematic 





rotation adapted to individual conditions and surroundings. 
The legumes will get nitrogen from the air, and save mil- 
lions of dollars now spent for commercial fertilizers; they will 
add humus to the soil, improving its texture, increasing its 
water-holding capacity, making more available the plant food 
it contains, preventing gulleying, and making it easier to 
work; they will supply the best and cheapest feeds in the 
world, thus enabling the farmer to keep more stock and to 
feed them better; they will increase the yields of all the staple 
crops and enable the farmers to make a profit on thousands of 
acres of land now idle and unprofitable; they will, in short, 
if intelligently used, put the farmers of the South on the high- 





Rolling Down a Crop of Cowpeas to Turn Under—They Should Have Been Made Into Hay. 
planting of both summer-and winter-growing legumes in a 9 


peanuts for his pigs and 
calves to graze on all sum- 
mer and fall, and enough 
to make hay for all his 
stock next winter. He will 
want besides this to grow, if 
possible, this year enough 
seed for his own planting 
next season. Let himalso 
arrange to seed all lands 
cultivated this season to a 
cover crop next fall. 

When he does this he 
will not only make bigger 
crops, but he will be able 
to feed his work stock and 
to make pork and beef and 
milk at the lowest cost. In 
short, he will be on the 
open road to prosperity 
and independence. 
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The South's Great Variety of Legumes 


ye HERE ARE many species of legume plants, 
Ye 3 and many have been tried as renovating 

‘ crops. Some of them have been dropped 
out, either because the forage made from them is 
not good or not relished by stock, or because they 
have been found unsuited to various sections. 

The two legumes that have become of the 
greatest value in most parts of the South are 
the cowpea and crimson or annual clover, the 
one for summer and the other for winter soil 
cover and spring fertilization. These two plants 
make a team that will do more for the general 
area of the South than anything that can be 
grown, the one for hay and the other for plow- 
ing under in the spring, after saving the waste 
of the soil all winter. 











In the far South the velvet bean has a great 
value and may supersede the cowpea as a forage- 
maker. In Florida the beggar weed has been 
found valuable, but its value decreases rapidly 
as we come northward, until in the larger part 
of the South it is simply a weed. The velvet 
bean, while of great value where it matures, 
soon reaches a point northward where the cow- 
pea will always beat it. In favorable seasons 
it will mature in the far southeastern section of 
North Carolina, and even in the central part of 
the State it will make an immense amount of for- 
age. Planted in rows eight feet apart at Raleigh, 
they made a mass over the whole ground half 
waist deep. I believe that in all the warmer 
parts of the South the velvet bean can be made 
very profitable for green soiling to cattle. 


Js 

Much has been said in regard to the vetches, 
and especially in regard to what is known as the 
Hairy vetch or Sand Vetch.Where some grain 
like wheat is sown with the Hairy vetch, to sus- 
tain it off the ground, it will make a fine hay 
crop from fall sowing, and can be gotten off the 
ground in time to grow a crop of cowpea hay, 
and to leave the land in crimson clover in the 
fall. 

I once sowed wheat and vetch in the fall, cut 
the crop in May and cured it for hay, sowed the 
land in cowpeas and cut these for hay and had a 
fair stand of alfalfa on the land before cold 
weather. This, of course, with liberal use of acid 
phosphate and potash. In the lower Mississippi 
valley the stations have found that the soil is 
plentifully supplied with potash, but even there it 
will not do to ignore the needs of the legumes for 
phosphoric acid, which, with nitrogen, is the 
greatest deficiency in all of our old cultivated 
soils, and is apt to be the determining factor in 
any fertilizer mixture. 

In the lime lands of Mississippi the melilotus 
or sweet clover has been found to be a valuable 
legume for the improvement of the soil. It grows 
as a weed all over the United States, but so far 
as my experience goes, cattle will have to be 
half starved before they will eat it, and I think it 
has little value as a forage plant. 

as 

But the legume that has excited more attention 
than any other in reeent years is alfalfa, or lu- 
cerne, as it was formerly called. In the arid sec- 
tion of the West alfalfa has become the greatest 
of forage crops, and here and there in the East, 
as about Syracuse in New York and at Hillsboro, 
N. C., alfalfa has been grown successfully for 
more than a generation. The alfalfa region of 
Mississippi and Alabama seems destined to be 
one of the richest agricultural sections in America 
before many years. 

Alfalfa, when well established, will certainly 
make an immense amount of valuable forage. 
But it is not a crop to bring up poor land, as the 
cowpea is, for alfalfa demands a fertile soil, a 
well-drained soil, and one in which the subsoil 
will allow the roots to penetrate deeply. With a 
lot near the barn where the farmer can get the 
land into high condition he can do well with al- 
falfa, but for the rapid improvement of worn 
. soils and crops to take into a short rotation the 
cowpea and crimson clover have a far higher 
value in the South than alfalfa ever will have. 
The Western plains can beat us with alfalfa, but 


|mix corn in the pea field, some sow sorghum 


crimson clover. With a rotation of corn, with 
peas among it, followed by winter oats, and these 
by peas and crimson clover, and back to corn 
with all the farm manure, I can produce more 
forage and feed more cattle on the average 
Southern farm than any one can with alfalfa till 
the land is in high condition. Of course, in the 
Cotton Belt I would lengthen the rotation by 
bringing in cotton on the crimson clover grown 
after peas and oats, and would get the land in 
crimson clover after the cotton, and put all the 
farm manure on this for the corn crop. Grow 
alfalfa, but put it on a little piece of your richest 
land and you may get good crops, but for build- 
ing up the land and feeding stock, put your main 
pendence on cowpeas in summer and crimson 
clover in winter. 

I do not mean to discourage the growing of 
alfalfa, but to show that in order to do well with 
it, the land must be in high condition. Then in 
the South never sow alfalfa in the spring, for the 





RESTING LAND 


H4 VE you a field that you intend 

to “rest’”’ this year by letting the 
old stalks of corn or cotton stand and 
grass and weeds grow all summer? Do 
you think the land is resting when it 
is growing this sort of stuff to seed the 
land and give you grass in the crop 
another year? Is the land not just as 
hard at work growing weeds and grass 
as it would be in growing crops for 
feed and soil improvement? Would 
it not be better for the land and the 
stock and your pocket to have peas on 
that resting field ? But you say, “peas 
are too high-priced.’’ They are not 
as high-priced as the crop of weeds 
and grass that will grow there if you 
leave the land out, for it will cost more 
money to kill the grass next summer 
than to sow the peas this summer. 
Then you lose a crop of forage and 
the benefit the peas would be to your 
land. Besides, this talk about the high 
price of peas comes with a bad grace 
from farmers who shou!d sell. You 
cannot afford not to sow peas, and to 
give them the phosphoric acid and 
potash they need, if you have any re- 
gard for the future of your farm. The 
best way in the world to rest land is to 
keep it at work growing crops that will 
feed stock, make manure, make the 
soil better and make the owner richer. 











crabgrass will surely destroy it. Sow in Septem- 
ber and give it a chance to get ahead of the crab- 
grass the next summer. If you are in an alfalfa 
section, by all means make the most of it, but if 
your soil lacks lime, or is thin and shallow, begin 
with peas and clover. 
& 

There has been a great deal of talk about va- 

rious things to mix with cowpeas for hay. Some 


and millet. But none of these help in the cur- 
ing of the hay; certainly sorghum does not, and 
millet ripens before the peas are ready to cut 
and makes the hay dangerous for horses. In 
fact, in all my experience I have found that a 
pure crop of peas is about as easy hay to cure as 
anything if you will simply let it cure and do not 
monkey with all sorts of contrivances to spoil it. 
At the proper season I will have more to say 
about this. The best thing to mix with peas is 
the soy bean. This is upright in habit, and helps 
to hold up the peas and make them easier to 
harvest, and to some extent, easier, perhaps, to 
cure. 

Among all the forage legumes for the South 
I would pin my faith to cowpeas and crimson 
clover as the best summer and winter team to 
be had. A whole ton of 2—8—2 fertilizer has 
34 pounds of nitrogen. A fair crop of cowpeas 
will have over 100 pounds an acre. 





Most of the legumes refuse to grow on an acid 
soil, but the cowpea will grow anywhere when the 
weather is hot and favorable, and will leave more 
nitrogen in the soil than we could get in a ton 





we can beat them out of sight with cowpeas and 


Notes and Comments. 


farm in spring is to use implements that 
get over the young crops rapidly, such as 
the smoothing harrow and the weeder, so that the 
crop can be kept out of the grass, and shovel 
plows and turning plows not needed later to 
cover the grass. The time to kill grass is just 
as it starts and when one will have to look close 
to see that it is there. The harrow and weeder 
also break the crust. 

On stiff land, when corn is about eight inches 
high and the land is crusty and the corn tough 
in the dry weather, I have gone over the field 
with a log roller. It looked like ruinous work 
to roll the corn down flat, but it loosened the 
crust around it, and in a few days the corn was 
up and growing fast. It would not do, of course, 
to roll corn when it is growing tender in favorable 
weather, but when tough from drouth and the 
crust around it, a roller will help it very greatly. 

& 

SAVING MOISTURE.—Read carefully what Dr. 
Butler says about retaining moisture in the soil. 
I have a large garden now, and the soil is sandy. 
We have had long continued dry weather since 
the first of March, and I go over with a simple 
garden rake between the vegetables planted, and 
it is wonderful to note how moist the sandy soil 
is a few inches down, though dusty on top. Now, 
if I were to go to work to turn up that moist soil 
to the sun, it would simply dry out, and the 
plants would lose the moisture. Frequent culti- 
vation is important in dry weather to maintain 
the dust blanket on top and prevent the moisture 
from evaporating. Anything like a crust on top 
the soil will make you lose moisture, while a 
loose inch or two of pulverized dust will keep it 
down. 


ag NE OF THE MOST important things on the 





& 

HOME CANNING.—The wonderful increase in 
handy apparatus for canning has atracted atten- 
tion to the fact that better canned goods can be 
put on the farm than can be bought at the stores. 
But if you want to can successfully, you must 
have the fresh articles to can, and if you want 
to can peaches, you must have the peaches. 
Hence you must plant and care for fruit trees. 
Even where one is not situated so that he can 
have a market for the fresh fruit, the canning 
outfit gives him an additional profit, and fruits 
and vegetables canned on the farms will soon be 
in greater demand than those from the great com- 
mercial factories, as people come to understand 
the superiority of freshly canned fruit put up in 
a clean kitchen over that put up in a great fac- 
tory where cleanliness is not always the rule. 





The One Crop to Plow Under. 


i HAVE FREQUENTLY been asked if you 
yd would not put more nitrogen and humus 

in the soil to plow the legume crops un- 
der entire rather than save them for hay. Of 
course, we will get more humus-making material 
at once by turning under a crop of peas or vetch, 
but we are confronted by the fact that these 
crops have a high feeding value, and that they 
can be fed to stock, and by far the larger part 
of their manurial value can be recovered in the 
manure if it is carefully saved. 

Hence, as a rule, it is poor farm economy to 
plow under these plants before using them as 
feed. To this, there is one exception. This is 
the crimson clover crop. This comes at a sea- 
son when it is especially hard to cure it well for 
hay, and I have long since come to the conclusion 
that the best use for crimson clover is for making 
corn and cotton. We can let the clover come to 
full maturity and die and then plow it under and 
have time in all parts of the South to make 4 
crop of cern, and in the far South, to make a cot- 
ton crop. 

I have seen a great deal of crimson clover made 
into hay, but have never seen a first-class lot of 
hay made from it, as it is either bleached by the 
sun, or, if properly cured in cocks, is apt to mold 
more than any other hay.. Then, too, if the cut- 
ting is delayed till the heads elongate and get 
brown below, the hay is rather dangerous for 
horses. Hence, I believe that I would always 
make an exception of crimson clover and use it 
as manure direct. 





The best farmers don’t spend money for quack 
formulas for making fertilizers, or for wonderful 
new varieties which produce fabulous yields un- 
der ordinary conditions. But you know the kind 





of average fertilizer. 


of farmers who do. 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It | 





BY LEARNING WHAT TILLAGE IS AND WHAT 
IT DOES. 


Tait Butler. 


farmer to stir and pulverize 

the soil is tillage. The essen- 
tial idea in tillage is pulverization. 
There are many natural forces at 
work, however, which tend to pro- 
duce the same results aimed at by 
the farmer in his artificial or me- 
chanical operations on the soil which 
we group under the term, tillage. 
These natural forces are not tillage, 
put a simple statement of some of 
them will serve to improve our un- 
derstanding of the effects of tillage. 

1. The freezing of the water in 
the soil, by the expansion which 
takes place when water freezes, tends 
to force apart and break down mass- 
es of soil particles which have be- 
come glued together to form com- 
pact masses or clods. The Southern 
farmer largely misses this great nat- 
ural aid as compared with its force 
in assisting Northern farmers to 
maintain properly pulverized soils. 

2. Air and water, and the oxygen 
and carbonic acid gas which they con- 
tain, are also nature’s soil builders; 
which means that they tend to dis- 
solve, change, and break down, 
coarser soil particles and vegetable 
matter in the soil, into smaller par- 
ticles and simpler forms, so that 
plants may use the materials which 
they contain. 

3. Burrowing animals, like the 
earth worm, for instance, also work 
over and pierce the soil and aliow 
air and water to enter, giving these 
an opportunity to exert their forces 
for the aid of the farmer in chang- 
ing and pulverizing soil masses and 
particles. 

4. The roots of plants also exert 
a tremendous force in breaking apart 
soil masses and dissolving plant 
foods. Extreme examples of the dis- 
integrating force of plants are often 
seen in the moving and separating 
of large rocks by the roots of trees 
and the penetration of seeds and 
tubers by such plants as quack and 
nutgrass. The writer has seen quack 
grass grow through the Irish potato 
and nutgrass grow through a large 
bean. With the roots of plants fill- 
ing the soil the force of each may be 
small, but the aggregate effect of 
Millions of them in pulverizing the 
soil is tremendous. The large and 
deep penetrating roots of some of 
the legumes, like alfalfa and cow- 
peas are good illustrations of this 
class of nature’s aids to the farmer. 


yee OPERATION used by the 
oe 


Why Tillage is Necessary. 


These are nature’s methods of soil 
building, for in these and other ways 
soils have been formed from rocks 
and vegetable matter. These are 
also nature’s methods of keeping the 
soil in condition for the growth of 
Plants; but they are too slow and 
inefficient to maintain the soil in a 
suitable condition for the best 
growth of the cultivated crops of man. 
The farm plants that used to feed 
and clothe man and his servants 
have been developed to greater value 
and productiveness by the artificial 
help of man, through tillage and 
other means; and to maintain and 
increase the value and yield of these 
crops, tillage by the farmer must be 
added to the forces of nature in 
keeping the soil in the most favor- 
able condition for their best growth. 

In a more definite and specific way 
let us now discuss how tillage or the 
Dulverization of the soil brings about 
conditions more favorable to plant 





growth. To understand these we 
must first fix in our mind the simple, 
but all-improtant fact, that plants ob- 
tain their foods taken from the soil, 
in solution only. To this fact we 
must then add two others: (1) that 
water, the great universal solvent, is 
the means by which plant foods are 
dissolved in the soil and carried into 
the plants, and (2) that the more 
finely pulverized a :xubstance is the 
more readily it is dissolved. To appre- 
ciate this last fact we must realize 
that any given mass or particle of 
soil is affected or operated upon only 
on its outer surface, which is ex- 
posed to the soil water, and that if 
this mass be broken up into a large 
number of pieces, the outer surfaces 
of all these exposed to the action of 





friendly and immensely helpful 
plants. 


What Tillage Does. 


Tillage as practiced may be gen- 
eral, as breaking and harrowing be- 
fore the crop is planted; or that 
which covers only a part of the 
ground, as between fruit trees or 
between rows of corn or cotton, and 
is called inter-tillage. 

We also speak of tillage as deep 
or shallow. If plowing or breaking 
is in mind, deep tillage would be 
that, say 5 inches or deeper; while 
shallow tillage in such cases would 
be less than 5 inches. In speaking 
of inter-tillage anything deeper than 
2% or 3 inches would be regarded 
as deep, while shallow tillage would 
be less than this depth. Shallow or 
deep tillage, therefore, is a relative 
term and of no definite significance. 

The effects of tillage may be 
briefly stated as follows, and in sub- 
sequent articles on this subject we 
shall discuss each more fully: 

1. Increases the feeding ground 
for plant roots. 





For example, take this list: 


No mules. 

No cabins. 

No gullies. 

No old fields. 

No forest fires. 

No big plantations. 

No one-horse plows. 

No loafers at depots. 

No sheep-killing dogs. 

No small work horses. 

No stumps in the field. 

No commercial fertilizers. 

No factory-slave children. 

No farm homes unpainted. 

No one-room schoolhouses. 

No farms without live stock. 

No anaemic-looking children. 

No land without cover crops. 

No cows or mules with ribs show- 
ing. 





WHAT I DID NOT SEE. 


Clarence Poe. 


HE writer has just returned from a tour of several hundred 
miles of farming country in Illinois and Wisconsin among 
some of the richest and most progressive farmers in the world. 
Beginning next week I shall tell what I saw that explains the 
almost unparalleled prosperity of these farmers, but perhaps a 
better explanation may be found in what I did NOT see. 





No burning of vegetable matter. 

No parasite store at every cross- 
roads. 

No farms cut up into piddling 
patches. 

No surface-scratching miscalled 
plowing. 

No farm home without sanitary 
conveniences. 

No farmer “bossing’” hands with- 
out working himself. 

And it might be said in con- 
clusion, that there were no ne- 
groes and consequently no white 
men and women either waiting for 
negroes to do work they might do 
themselves, or abstaining from 
what their hands found to do from 
any absurd idea that it was “be- 
neath them.” 








the water will be very much larger 
than the outer surface of the original 
mass or clod. For instance, a mass 
or cube 2 inches on each side pre- 
sents 24 square inches of surface; 
but if this same mass be divided 
once in each direction, or 8 pieces 
formed, the outer surfaces of these 
eight pieces will present 48 square 
inches, or double the soil surface, to 
the action of the water. The increase 
of matter exposed to the action of 
water, air and other influences, caus- 
ed by the breaking down of soil 
masses, is enormous and seems al- 
most unbelievable to one who has not 
stopped to study the subject care- 
fully. It must also be remembered 
that in a finely pulverized soil we 
have the most favorable conditions 
for the operation of many other nat- 
ural forces favorable’ to plant 
growth. The larger the number of 
soil particles, the larger the number 
of small spaces between the soil par- 
ticles. These permit the entrance of 
air and water more freely, make it 
possible for the small root hairs of 
the roots of plants to permeate all 
parts of the soil, aid chemical 
changes and favor bacteriological ac- 
tion by making a more favorable 
place for the multiplication, growth 
and activity of these microscopic, 


2. Aerates the soil. 

3. Hastens chemical changes, set- 
ting free plant foods. 

4. Brings about conditions more 
favorable to the life of those germs 
which render plant foods available 
and less favorable to those germs 
which tend to lock up plant foods so 
that plants cannot use them. 

5. Increases the water-holding 
power of the soil. 

6. Saves moisture by 
loss by evaporation. 

7. Affects the temperature of the 
soil. 

8. Serves to incorporate organic 
matter with the soil and hasten its 
decay. 

9. Destroys weeds. 

Too frequently the Southern 
farmer seems to look upon tillage 
solely as a means of killing weeds, 
but in the foregoing statement of the 
effects of tillage it will be readily 
seen that it serves many other very 
important purposes. 


lessening 





Whenever I can buy an implement 
that will reduce the labor or per- 
form the work better than the old- 
style machine, it pays me to throw 
the old ones away and get the new 
ones. It isn’t the cost of the machine 





that figures much.—D. Rankin. 


Nitrate of Soda 


The Modern High Grade 
Straight Fertilizer 


Cheapest, Cleanest 
Odorless 
Can be used anywhere on any crop 
Convenient for use 
Increases your farm values 


$3.00 worth of Nitrate on an acre 
of Cotton has given an increased 
crop of 200 Ibs. of Cotton. Cotton 
has sold very high this season. 


Books on the crops which inter- 
est you will be sent free. 


Send name and address on Postal Card 


DR. W. S. MYERS 
Nitrate Propaganda 
71 Nassau Street, New York 








May School for Teachers 
At the A. & M. College 


Raleigh, N. C., May 16-28. 1910 


My Dear TEACHER: 

Why do you not attend the May School of 
the A. & M. College at Raleigh, May 16 to 28? 
It will be a delightful recreation at the capi- 
tal city with its many attractions, and a won- 
derful opportunity educationally. Attend- 
ance here counts in lieu of attendance at your 
local County Institute, at less cost, and with 
better educational advantages. 


Accommodation for Men and Women Teachers 
Board Will Cost You $2.50 a Week and Room 
About $1.00 a Week 
These are the only expenses. Write to me at 
the A. & M. College, West Raleigh, N. C., for 
further information, and reserve a room soon, 


since the accommodations are limited. 
Yours very truly, 








F. L. STEVENS. 
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Millions of Dollars 


OF SOUTHERN MONEY 
ARE BEING SENT NORTH AND East ANNU- 
ALLY FOR INSURANCE PREMIUMS. 


Not one single benefit more is received in 
return than is offered in the South by this 4 
cecmpany. 

You get the same protection and same bene- 
fits as you would by sending your money 
away. We guarantee as liberal policies, as 
expert management, and as good protection 
as you can get anywhere. 


WE ARE THE STRONGEST ORGANIZATION OF OUR 
KIND IN THE SOUTH. 
Attractive and Lucrative Contracts Offered 


Reliable Agents. 
Cut Out Coupon and Mail 70-day for Booklet 


Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company 


Home Office: RALEIGH, N. C. 








Name----.-_. ; was 





IEE eetetacnncccscussas ys 
WMD circacctganssGdsvew<ccedes 











Good Positions. 47 ane hustler? If 80, you 


can earn nice profits handling 
our stock. Goods easy to sell. Full particulars 
cost you nothing. Write now. SMITH BROS., 
Concord Nurseries, Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. _ 
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WHY DO WE WORK POOR 


LAND WHEN WE KNOW 


HOW TO MAKE IT RICH? 


Although We Know That the Legumes Will Build Up Our Soils 


to Profitable Productivity, We 


Go on Neglecting Them—Our 


Good Friends and Our Shameful Treatment of Them. 


By A. L. French, 


% F OUR PEOPLE would just 
vq take themselves in hand and 

: study carefully the difference 
in dollars and cents there is between 
working poor land devoid of humus 
and nitrogen and soils filled with 
these, our most necessary factors in 
soil building, there would be no 
necessity for The Progressive Farm- 
er and Gazette or any other farm 
journal running a Legume Special. 
For we all know what the legumes 
are, and what they are able to do if 
given a chance. The trouble is we 
don’t realize the fact that the _— 





-: THE FARMERS’ MARKET PLACE:- 











Readers who have considerable numbers 
of live stock or poultry, considerable quan- 
tities My improved seed, or considerable 
areas of land, should use display ads in the 
proper departments of our paper; but for 
the convenience of all who do not wish 
larger space, we will insert ads for our 
Progressive Farmer readers in this depart- 
ment and in this style type at the rate of 4 
cents a word for one week: two weeks 7 


ce! 
ths, 70c.; 0: ear, $1.25. 
number or initial “including name and 
address) counted as a separate word. Send 
cash with order. Ifthe rate seems high, 
remember it would cost $880 for postage 
alone to send your ad by letter to each 
home to which we carry it at thislow rate, 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1, 











nes, Periodicals, Newspapers, etc. 
tic at lowest prices. Write for 

48 page catalogue containing best clubbing offers 
envy Southern Subscription Agency, 





White Leghorns. Chickens—Eggs 13 50c. Mar- 
ion Mosely, Jeffress, Va. 





Simpkins Prolific Cotton Seed, ‘5c, cash. “Ea. 
Smith, Fuquay Springs, N. C. 


Wanted—Employment in modern or this su sum- 
mer. R. L. Sloan, W. Raleigh, N.C 











Best variety Potato plants. $1.25 J a: 1, 000, $1. 00 
in 5,000 lots. W. J. Deal, Maiden, N.C. 


Black Minorcas, White Wyandottes, Eggs, fif- 
teen for one dollar. W. L, Boatright, Hickory, 








Eggs For Sale—S. C. Brown a- Eggs 90c 
> Write to Mrs. Geo. T. Sutton, Calypse, 





High oo a? of S. C. Rhode Island Reds, 
Hees $1.00 per 15. G.L B. Penny, Raleigh, N.C., 





" ‘Wanted—Buyers for nice, new, , 40 pound Feath- 
oo Ea 4 The Stokes Furniture Co., Bur- 





200 bushels Iron Peas, $3.00 per bushel; 200 head 
grade Tunis ——e two female Collie Pups. J.C 
Fowke, Baldock, S Ate 


end Tae Lands, as low as $5.00 per 
Ww. real estate and livery, 
‘phone 59, Chase City, Va. 


For Sale—Spanish Peanuts, $1.50 bushel; larg 
Peanuts, $125 bushel; Cowpeas, $200 bushel. 
2. M. L. Jeffreys, Goldsboro, N N.C. 

White Wyandottes, Ba-red Rocks, ‘and Single 
Comb White Leghorns Fee -ne dollar per fif- 
teen. C.M.Shuford Hickory, N C. 


Virginia Farms for sale. Sold more than 


extalog of farms and timber lands. Jeffreys, Hes- 
ter & Chase City, Mecklenburg County, Va. 


North Carolina Herd Registered Duroc Jersey 

ptive circulars gladly furnished. 

Bred for size, bone and finish. Pigs no a-kin for 

sale at all times. Reg. papers free. W. A. Thig- 
pen, Conetoe, N. C. 














For Sale in lots, 1 to 250 bu., $2.45 per bu. Select 
Mixed Seed Cow Peas, mostly Unknown, Red - 
pers, all heavy viners and bearers, unsurpassed for 

‘orage and soil improvement. Fruitland Farms, 
Box 72, Raeford, N. C. 


Buckeye Red Eggs $1.50 for 18. Barred P. Rock 
and R. C. R. L. Red Eggs from utility pens $1.00 for+ 
15. Duroc Jersey Pigs from Registered Stock $10.00 
each or $18.00 per pair. Nancy Hall and Norton 
z- Potato Plants after May 10th 81.50 per thous- 

G. L. Robertson, Rowland, N. Co 


7 for Sale—Two gin outfits complete, con- 
sisting of one 50 Saw Van Winkle Gin, one 60 Saw 
Lummus Gin, McBryde Press.all necessary pulleys. 
shafting and belts. Outfit in good condition and 
will sell cheap. m for selling have bought 
new Air Blast System. J. H. Bennett, Clio, Marl- 
boro Co.,S C. 


joo 











Improved lamps Yorkshire Sows in farrow, ser- 
vice Boars, and and Essex Pigs, cheap. 
Angora Goats, cheap. Right hand 
and reversible Disk Plows; Power Feed C 
Eggs, Silver Trace and White Wyand Eggs. 
yandotte 
Also soareenae Peas. J. E. Coulter, Connelysl 





Springs, N. 


R. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


soil devoid of nitrogen and humus 
costs us more to plow, very much 
more to harrow into a good seed bed, 
and then, a great many times after 
a good seed bed has been prepared 
on such land, a hard packing rain 
will cause the soil particles to ce- 
ment together in a manner to neces- 
sitate another complete tilling. And 
then when the hard work is all done 
the rich, humus-filled land will out- 
yield the poor, hard piece two to 
one, and will require only one-fourth 
the labor to prepare and cultivate. 


The writer of this loves farming, 
thinks there is no business its equal, 
is a fellow having a fair amount of 
“sand,’’ and believes in an optimistic 
view of things in general, but if I 
were compelled to work all my life 
on land as poor as a great many are 
working, and would not be allowed 
to improve my land, I would give up 
in “despair. 


Who is to Blame for Poor Land? 


But while thousands are making 
land so poor as to keep them from 
making any profit from their work, 
they know that they alone are to 
blame and that almost any soil we 
have in the South can be so im- 
proved within five years as not only 
to make a good profit in the present 
crops, but another large profit from 
the increased value of the land as 
an investment. This we all know is 
the truth and can be proven in al- 
most any community from Maryland 
to Texas. I will go some farther and 
say that while our Southern soils 
have a hard name and are, as a 
whole, much poorer than soils of the 
West, yet, with the best treatment, 
they may be made more productive 
than soils located in any cold section 
of our country. This statement is 
founded upon careful observation of 
the soils and crops of many sections 
of the country and upon my own ex- 
perience in handling soils both North 
and South for years. 


The secret lies in the many le-| — 


gume plants we have at our call, and 
the whole-souled manner in which 
they respond under the influence of 
our sunny skies and heavy rainfall, 
when called to our aid. The trouble 
in the past has been that avaricious 
men have been too much taken up 
with the present dollar to call the 
legumes to the aid of their poverty- 
stricken soil. But I am glad that a 
new day is at hand and our friends 
all over the whole South—beginning 
to realize the duty they owe to the 
soil and to posterity—are planting 
legumes as never before. Yet we 
need five times more of these crops 
than we are as yet growing and need 
above all things a profitable live 
stock business established so that we 
may be able to realize the profit aris- 
ing from the plant food, humus, and 
stock food values of these various 
leguminous plants. 


The man who plants legumes 
solely to turn under will, in the ma- 
jority of cases, get tired of it after 
a few years because of the cost in 
seed, labor and rent of land. He 
who grows legumes and sells the 
tops for hay is pumping the mineral 
elements out of this land in a most 
reckless manner and there will come 
a time of reckoning after a while. 
The writer is proud of the fact that 
he belongs to the class of men who 
plant legumes, make hay of the top, 
extract the food values by passing the 
hay through first-class farm animals, 








returning more than three-fourths of 
the manurial value and practically 
all the humus back to the soil, and 
during the progress of the game 
trapping enough nitrogen from the 
air to far more than balance the 
small amount of phosphorus and 
potash the young animals sold re- 
move from the farm. This, my 
friends, is sane farming, proven such 
in many lands and under various 
ocnditions. 


Preparing the Land for the Hay 
Crops. 


And these legumes we are plant- 
ing in ever increasing volume, have 
we yet learned to do unto them as 
they are doing unto us? I fear not. 
Are we not plowing in too many 
cowpeas with one-horse plows? Are 
we not plowing other lands with ‘a 
lick and a promise,” thinking when 
we have the seed covered with soil 
or clods that we have done enough, 
because peas will grow any where? 

Would it not be well for some of 
us to “turn over a new leaf, - and 


LEGUMES—SEED REQUIRED TO 
RENT 








give the land devoted to legumes 
a ‘fitting’? commensurate with the 
importance of the crop? 

I believe this is a matter that we 
should give careful study. We pre- 
pare our corn and cotton land thor- 
oughly before we plant, then culti- 
vate all summer to conserve mois- 
ture and discourage weed growth. 
The cowpeas are sown among the 
clods, in the loose, open land, then 
the sun and winds are turned loose 
to sap what moisture the upper soil 
contains, and is it any wonder that 
we do not make large crops of hay? 
The writer traveled over 3,000 miles 
through the South last summer and 
of the thousands of acres of peas I 
saw, not one-fourth had been planted 
on properly prepared land. On our 
place we are trying to prepare our 
corn land well, then with the pea 
and soy bean land go her one better, 
and we find it pays. It pays in dol- 
lars, in having all the pea hay the 
stock needs and in the good feeling 
we have with us when we have 
treated a good friend well. 
sow AN ACRE AND “THE ‘CUR- 
PRICE. 





The increased use of legumes in our Southern agriculture has cre- 
ated a large demand for the seed of the most popular of these crops. 
This increased demand and other conditions have so largely increased the 
price of seed that it is now a serious problem. 
crops are almost impossible to obtain, while the price of other seed is 
so high as to restrict their free use. 

This condition is unfortunate, for the needs of the Southern farmer 
in this line are urgent, and it is a great pity that anything should arise 
to prevent the largest possible extension of all useful legume crops. 

We can not afford to permit the high price of seed to curtail our 
use of the legumes, and hence the only apparent solution of the difficulty 
is for our farmers to produce and save their own seed and a little extra 
for their careless or less progressive neighbors. 

Below we give the quantity of seed usually required to sow an acre 
and the present price as nearly as it can be obtained. 
them it is difficult to obtain seed at all, 


Seed of some of these 


Of some of 
and the price is almost prohib- 














The Cole 


Guano 
Spreader 


shown in cut) are furnished with each Spreader. 
% cosk of guace. 4—It has our wonderful 


—Throw 
labor saving Spreader, Cultivator, Lister, and Sid: 
Gl esen and big bouts of toad of poorly 










equal to it has ever 
and attach the Plow Feet to the Side Beams and ¢ then you can 
throw two good on we ee Se, 
pecigedien opts mevaned ge ot ongein the world. 7—With Culti 
a. easy for one mule to pull. 








itive: 
| 
| Pounds in 1 Bu. sg ee ges Price Per Bushel hee 
60 20 to 25 $10.00 to $12.00 $3.50 to $5.00 
60 15 to 20 Woneom taarket |........000s...-.--- 
60 8 to 12 $8.09 to B1N.00 $1.00 to #2.00 
60 15 to 20 $7.00 to $8.00 $1.75 to $2.50 
ar Clover ............ ed Boag N navi $2.00 to $2.50 
ur Clover In Bur 12 to 14 5 to ORI COR INREOG [nna ... on cna oss 
aad | 25 15 to 20 $4.00 to #5.00 $2.25 to $3.50 
60 Drills: 30 $2.25 to © $2. 50 $1.25 to $1.50 
as Broadcast: 60 to 90 |--- — $2.50 to $3.50 
60 Drills: 20 to 30 "$1.75 to $2.00 -75 to $1.00 
60 45 to 60 $3.00 to $5.00 $3.00 to $5.00 
60 Drills: 15 to 39 $2.50 to $2.75 $1.00 to $2.00 
Peanuts -.......------- 22 to 30 $1.75 to $2.00 $2.00 to $3.00 





THE COLE GUANO SPREADER: 


1—It is furnished with a 4 Plow Cultivator Bar as shown in cut. 2—Two strong” Plow Feet (not 


8—It has a large Galvanized Steel Hopper, holding 


patent, forced-feed Spreader Disk, which spreads the 
guano over e space about 10 inches wide and will sow with 


regularity from 100 to 2,000 pounds to the 


seen. 5—In preparing to plant, geen the Galtivator = 


spread any quantity of Guano 
one mule. 6—With Foe" Feet attached you have 
vator Bar in place you can side 


with guano and at the same time give it a good cultivation. 8—It is practical, strong, dur- 
away those wasteful out-of-date vdistributors and get & 


combined in one machine. 10—Then you 


le Dresser, 
at the right time to make fruit. You want big ears 
ited stalks. 


bolls of ae instead of Srcte frui fi 
Write at once for name of tt near you who sells and guarantees Cole Spreaders, or ask 5 
paw A by mail. De net deleg; these wil not be enough for all; first come first served. 
quickly. 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 
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A DAY 


NO MONEY 
OR |; 

EXPERIENCE 
REQUIRED 


WE START. | 
You 











Here is your opportunity—here is your chance to make 
fig money during your spare time—here is _ business 
which you can enter without money or experience. 


An Easy Way to Earn Sones 


Never before has such a big money-making opportunity 
been offered to you to become the representative of a busi- 
ness where a large share of the _— is yours without the 
investment ef one cent of capi 


Suits*9°° Pants $250 fs 


Every garment cut a measure in the latest city avis - 
8 perfect fit guaranteed. Money refunded if goods are 
not satisfactory. 


REE OUTFIT 


We willsend you FREE, a handsome agents’ outfit con- 
taining samples of the latest woolens, tape line, order 
blanks, instruction chart and everything necessary to 
start you in the business. If you wish to increase your 
ineome, write us today. 


Progress Tailoring Company 


180 Harrison Street, Chicago. 





” Casati Gold Bonds 


Net Six Per Cent Per Annum 


payable semi-annually. They are secured by 
mortgage on real estate worth pen whens — Ry 


bonds, are guaranteed by this 
ed in heeenhorsn of $100 to $10,000. ‘Our bea book, ns 


Piedmont Way,” ons (free) ween oe — Write 
today. Address P’ T CO., 
‘Sertagem, N.C 


400 Bushels Field Peas 


For Sale at Following Prices: 





Big Blecks..--.-...-- - .55c.065 $ 2 25. 
— and Whippoorwills.. 2.05. 
i ae 2.00. 


Field = and Soy Beans Mixed 1.90. 
All f. 0. b. in new sacks. 


BURRUS & co. » - New Bern, N. G. 


FOR SAL fic Cotton Seed. Birt al 


40 per gent lint. Early variety. “a 00  ? bushel 
here. J. A. BURTON, Newberry, S 


FAMOUS IRON PEAS. 


Buy from the grower and be sure you get the 
genuine. %3.00 per bushel f. 0. b. Car at Bal- 
dock. o—_ Sacked. 
J.C FOWKE, , Barnwell Co., Baldock, S. C. 


300 BUSKELS AN ACRE 


From Scotch Magnum hish Potatoes. 
Large, Smooth, White-fleshed---and 
always big yielder. Selected Seed 80 
cents per bushel f. 0. b. Halisboro. 
Address 


J. A. SPEARS, Midlolhian, Va. 


SPECIAL OFFERINGS 


While the stock lasts we offer the itowles: 300 
bushels Cowpeas for Bead @ — 25 bags Irish 
Cobbler Seed Potatoes @ $2.25 


Hall & Pearsall Inc., Wilmington, N.G 


COCKE’ PROLIFIC 


CORN 


Selected Seed for sale by 
J, P. WYATT & SON, Raleigh, N. C. 


Late Seed Potatoes For Sale, ‘*New Dixie’’ 

Good keepers and croppers. Practically bug 
and blight proof. I made 970 bushels on 6 1-2 acres 
peates pe 4 and 15 lasty ear. Price 75c per 

shel f. 0, ont, Va., if ordered on or 
before May ls J. M. HUGHES, Claremont, Va. 


Two “hundred bushels of 
Well Matured Toole’s proli- 














PREPARING FOR AND PLANTING PEANUTS 


Why More Peanuts Should Be Planted—How to Prepare for 
Them, How to Plant and Cultivate, 
Most Out of Them—A Good Sale Crop and a Good Feed Crop. 


By Hon. Thos. W. Blount, Roper, N. C. 


—~<ij HE PEANUT is at its best in 
ae a gray sandy loam, well fill- 
ed with humus, underlaid by 
a thoroughly drained red clay sub- 
soil. But the peanut is even more 
accommodating than the cowpea and 
thrives under a wider range of soil 
conditions, tight clays and acid 
black lands being perhaps the least 
adapted to its culture. Wherever 
corn, cotton, or cowpeas thrive, pea- 
nuts can be grown, if there is five 
months of frost-free weather. The 
pine barrens of the South Atlantic 
States will be supplying the world 
with peanuts some day and growing 
richer every year. The first step in 
the preparation of the soil for pea- 
nuts is thorough drainage. 

The best practice on small farms 
is perhaps a three-year rotatien, be- 
ginning with corn. If the land is 
sand-clay loam, it should be broken 
deep in the fall, when the subsoil 
is dry. Put on the fresh-plowed 
ground one to two tons stone lime, 
and harrow in before it rains on it. 
Then sow cover crop. Fertilize for 
corn in the spring, and sow cowpeas 
at last working. Turn under the stub- 
ble in October, and sow crimson 
clover or vetch, turn this about one 
month before planting time and put 
in cottom. Sow vetch or crimson 
clover in cotton first of October, run 
stalk cutter over stalks as soon as 
cotton is out of the field. Turn 
clover sod one month before plant- 
ing time, harrow until soil is thor- 
oughly pulverized, and grass and 
weed seeds destroyed as far as pos- 
sible. 


Planting and First Cultivation. 


As soon'’as danger of frost is over 
plant peanuts in rows three feet 
apart, hills twelve inches apart, and 
one to two seed in the hill. Cover 
about one imch deep, and plant as 
nearly flat as drainage will permit. 
Take care to use planter that firms 
soil about seed, and leave the top of 
finished row slightly below general 
surface of field, if possible. Such a 
finish conserves the soil moisture, 
when it is apt to be none too plenti- 
ful, and lends itself to the early cul- 
tivation that is preferable. 

About a week after planting, ap- 
ply half a tom of air-slaked stone 
lime per acre, broadcast, and rub it 
in at once with a light harrow, going 
diagonally across rows. A fertilizer 
rich in phosphate and potash should 
be applied in the drill before plant- 
ing. If the land is poor, 400 pounds 
of 8—4—4 fertilizer to the acre, 
under the seed, will pay nicely. Use 
none but the best bright, hulled 
seed, carefully shelled by hand. A 
replanted peanut is of no value, but 
like a weed, is in the way. One bag 
of nuts, 4 to 4% bushels, will plant 
three acres. The smaller varieties 
will go further, the larger covering 
less ground. 

There is no mystery about the 


~ BEST FIELD SEEDS 


Grown especially for me. Bie Seven-Ear and 
Weekley’s Improved Corns. Bu a | $1.30; 
k, 76c. King’s Imp. Cotton Seed in 16 
a. lots. Simpkins, $1 bu. New Era Peas, $3 bu. 
Sone of this corn yielded $100 bus. Nd acre. Bar- 











red Plymouth Eggs for ee ~ for 13. 
E. 8. MILLSAPS, tatesville, N.C. 









Seeds, Garden and Flower 





We Are Headquarters for Seperiee 4 en all Mats. Grass and Clover 
all SEEDS of the highest quality and race ore Tig 


DIGGS & BEADLES, Seed Merchants 


Branch Store 603-605 E. Marshall St. ond, Va. 


oF Q UALITY, , 


ooiirite ste tor ow our FREE Catalogue. —\o 





and How to Get the 


planting or cultivation of peanuts. 
Drain the soil, plow it deep, pulver- 
ize it thoroughly before planting, 
lime it well, plant flat or as nearly 
so as possible, make the soil fertile 
if you can, if not, do your best and 
plant some peanuts, if on the poor- 
est sand ridge on the farm. Wher- 
ever planted, lime must be applied, 
the sooner the better; light sand 
does not require so much as rich 
dark soils. Good cotton cultivation 
is good peanut cultivation, but pea- 
nuts will stand more bad treatment 
than cotton. 


Peanuts for Various Purposes. 


The short-term varieties, three to 
four months required for maturity, 
may very profitably be planted in 
the tobacco fields at last working, or 
first of June; they will enrich the 
soil and make pig feed of the high- 
est quality. The fertile truck lands 
along the Coast can be planted in 
Spanish or Tennessee Red peanuts 
after the truck is gathered and 
yield a profitable crop every year, 
which is more than the truck does. 
A poor sand ridge that won’t grow 
weeds enough in a year to cover it- 
self, will produce a good paying crop 
of peanuts, and if young turkeys are 
allowed to run on them the owner’s 
Thanksgiving wallet will be fat. 

Dark soil or light, tight clay or 


= 


coarse sand, will produce peanuts. 
Small, running varieties, planted on 
dark or heavy soils often produce 
the most profitable crops, for the 
demand for shelling stock is grow-. 
ing stronger every year, and good 
soils bring the most peanuts, and 
the greatest quantity of vines. Plant 
peanuts for the milk cows to graze 
in September and October, and to 
start the pigs growing for the win- 
ter killing. They can be planted in 
the corn at the last working, or in 
the oat fields after the oats have 
been cut, and a few cultivations with 
the harrow will make much feed for 
pigs and hay for the stock. The 
Spanish peanut is the best for stock 
feeding because it grows to maturi- 
ty quicker and does not require 
lime. 


Three Money-Making Legumes. 


Peanuts, soy beans and cowpeas 
will pay every mortgage in the South 
and double the value of the farm 
lands in ten years if the farmers will 
encourage them. 

Plant some peanuts for a money 
crop this year, and save the vines 
for your stock to eat, and the hens 
to scratch in next winter. Peanut 
vines for hens to scratch in will 
make them sing, cackle and lay eggs 
as nothing else will. Try them. 

Write to Hon. James Wilson, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletins, No. 
356, No. 372, and No. 318, and to 
Hon. W. A. Graham, Commissioner 
of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C., for 
Bulletin No. 3, Peanut Culture. 
These are among the farmer’s best 
text text-books. 











DID THE COLD HURT YOUR CROPS? 


Don’t Get Blue—First Reports Are Usually Exaggerated and 
There is Plenty of Time to Make a Crop—Put 50 Pounds Ni- 
trate Soda With Cotton Where Necessary to Replant. 


T. B. Parker, Director of North Carolina Farmers’ Institutes. 


NITY EPORTS indicate great dam- 
IR age to the corn and cotton 


yA. crops from the recent snow 
and freezes throughout the South. 
Usually the first news of damage 
from cold snaps, hails, etc., is highly 
colored and very much exaggerated, 
while occasionally the damage done 
is very serious. 


As a rule it is safe to wait a week 
or more to see if the damage is as 
bad as at first supposed before tak- 
ing action in plowing up crops that 
have been planted. 

In this instance, if the damage is 
as much as now reported, no very 
serious loss will come to the cotton 
planters, provided they have seed to 
replant. There is yet time enough 
to make a full crop. The same ap- 
plies to corn. In case it is necessary 
to replant the cotton, run over it 
with a tooth harrow and put the 
land in fine condition. Plant the cot- 
ton immediately, using from half 
a bushel to not more than three 
pecks of seed to the acre, and cover 
them from a half inch to three- 
quarters of an inch deep. The soil 
being compact and moist, the seed 
will germinate quickly and be up 
ready for the weeder in a few days. 
If they are not, then run the weeder 
over them even before they come 
up, especially if it should rain 
enough te form a crust over them. 
this extra preparation of the land 
will be very helpful to the crop. It 
will also be advisable to put in at 
the time of planting the seed, about 
50 pounds of nitrate of soda per acre. 
It can be mixed with sand or an 
equal quantity of dry earth so as to 
give it bulk and cause it to go 
through the fertilizer attachment to 
the planter easily. This will give 





the young plants a quick send off, 


and it is possible the crop from the 
second planting will be larger than 
it would have been if there had been 
no freeze. 

Where there are no cotton seed to 
replant with, other crops must be 
planted. Corn, of course, is the first 
thing to consider. The preparation 
given to the land for the cotton crop 
and the additional harrowing given 
to it to plant the corn should give 
a fine crop, provided seasons are 
good and cultivation is rapid and 
shallew. A large corn crop will not 
hurt the South. In many instances 
it might be well to put a few acres 
of German millet, so as not to have 
to buy hay. This could be followed 
with a crop of peas, soy beans, or 
another crop if millet, though I do 
not advise that, as millet is exhaust- 
ive to land. 

Let each person who has suffered 
from the cold snap take a few days 
to study the situation, and at the 
end of the year he will likely con- 
clude the damage was not as serious 
as at first supposed. 


SEED WANTED 


If You Have Any 


COTTON SEED, 

SEED CORN, 

COWPEAS. 

SOY BEANS, etc..etc. 
Run an ad in The Progressive 
Farmer and Gazette right away. 
The cold snap has made it neces- 
sary to replant possibly millions 
of acres ---not enoughcotton seed 
in the South. Advertise and sell 
your seed at doubled prices. 





Write today. 
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To Farmers 
An Illustrated Book That Tells 
How To Make and Use Concrete 


This interesting and instructive book—‘“‘Concrete Construc- 
tion About the Home and on the Farm’’—will be sent free. It 
is a complete handbook on the use of concrete. It con- 
tains 168 pages and 150 illustrations. In it you will find 
plans and specifications for concrete cellars, chicken-houses, 
barns, stables, walls and fences, piggeries and other farm 
structures. Write for your copy of this book today. 


ATLAS mo EMENT 


The basis of concrete is cement, and ATLAS is the cement 
you should use when building with concrete. ATLAS 
is made of genuine Portland Cement rock. It contains 
no furnace slag. There is only one quality of ATLAS 
manufactured—the best that can be made and the 
same for everybody. 


Ask your dealer for ATLAS. 
supply you, write to 


The ATLAS Portland 
CEMENT Company 
Dept. 117 
30 Broad Street, New York 


Daily Productive Capacity 
Over 50,000 Barrels— 
the Largest in the 
‘orld. 











If he cannot 





MONE JUST AS GOCD 







Coil 
> PORTUANE "¢ 


ATLAS 





ATLAS Portland Cement was ordered 
by the United States Government for 
use on the Panama Canal. 


Here Is Something New 
From Kalamazoo 


Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the most 
economical—most satisfactory mange for you te use--Your 
money back ff it’s not. 
Send for Catalog No. 398 with specia) terms and compare Kalamazoo prices with others 


Cash Or Time Payments 
‘We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a Kalz- 
mazoo in her home. You can buy on easy time payments or pay cash if 
you like. Either way—you save $10 to $20 on any stove in the catalog, We 
make it easy for responsible people to own the best stove or range in the world. 


Mean “A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You’ 


y, WANTED=RIDER AGENTS 222 


and district to 

Ny 1 odel “Ranger” bicycle furnished SR caaeennneerp: 

it a sample r910 Model “ le furn by us. Our agents every- 
where are saokcio eGUIKED Writeat pete ho pad aaenicntore ond spacsal offer. 

NO MONEY ED until you aa caved spysove of of F your bicycle. ship to 


anyon bere J in the U. S. w ac cpa Sreight and 

x allow SIN DA’ e FR EE TRIAL during which time: i... mays my the! cycle and put 

bm it to poe test mo wish If eee are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the 
you may ship it ba ck to us at cur Gaanape ama pen walt eet he out out one cent. 

LOW F ACTORY F PRICES We furnish the highest oral tceaey itis possible to make 

onesmall profit above actual factory cost. Yousave = to $as 

\ddlemen's DONOT by bu us and have the behind your 

poms ane i DO NO seceive 






















BUY ab haa hd apair of tires from anyone at an price until you 
our unheard of faci = knoe — remavhable special offer. 


receive our beautiful catalogue and study 

Nee ation » at the wonderful low prices we 
You | WILL, BE ASTONISHED = Jodo models at te wonder ul 

can make We sell the highest  aarongg les ath lowe than any © factory. Weare 

satisfied th $1.00 os above factory aa Ty ALERS, you can sell our bicycles 

at double our Wichete. Ores te the day received. 

apie limi gited number taken in trade by our Cleago retail stores will 

josed out at once, at $3 to Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 


Rice COASTER BRAKE : ca ce alans ee et sierra 
AA. 44 cae ps yds + y= ‘ Patation it on y costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Deplcsu, CHICAGO, ILL. 
BEEKEEPING is, 2'cenurs and rot, eth 


theme of that excellent and hand- 

7D) TD Me somely illustrated magazine, GLEANINGS IN BEE 
CULTURE. We send it for six months on trial for 

twenty-five cents, and also send oes eh-onne 

Georgia s greatest school of Shorthand, Boukkeep- bs a gee cor bee papply caer x e 
ing and Basinoess Training. The famous Byrne 


who name this a. THE A soe ROOT 
systems. We secure the position. Fill in and re- See Hh, atin, Le 
ceive free catalog. 










Six Reliable Workingmen 


WANTED, with or without families. Can fur- 
nish work for working children—in families. Men 
who have experience on farm with work stock 
and machinery, working corn and truck and 
grains. Houses and wood. Wages, $18 to $20 per 
month. Must be recommended and sober. 
Address WILTON- — AMES, 
Richmond, Va. 





PY ote op Gt pete sre eae weer epee ae 
TOBACCO FACTORY WANTS SALESMEN. 
Good pay, steady pogd ant peemotion. Experi- 

ence unnecessary. l give complete in- 

structions. MOROTOCK TOBAGCO WORKS, «i 

Box L 30, Danville, Va. 














THE HOME CIRCLE. 








THE IRON GATE. 


(From a poem read on his 70th birthday, by Oliver Wendell Holmes.) 


OUTH LONGS and manhood 
Na strives, but age remem- 
bers, 
Sits by the raked-up ashes of the 
past, 
Spreads its thin hands above the 
whitening embers 
That warm its creeping life-blood 
till the last. 


Dear to its heart is every loving 
token 
That comes unbidden ere its pulse 
grows cold, 
Ere the last lingering ties of life are 
broken, 
Its labors ended and its story told. 


Ah, while around us rosy youth re- 


joices, 

For us the sorrow-laden breezes 
sigh, 

And through the chorus of its 


jocund voices 
Throbs the sharp note of misery’s 
hopeless cry. 


But Nature lends her mirror of illu- 
sion 
To win from saddening scenes our 
age-dimmed eyes, 


And misty day-dreams blend in 
sweet confusion 
The wintry landscape and _ the 


summer skies. 





So when the iron portal shuts be- 
hind us, 
And life forgets us in its noise and 
whirl, 
Visions that shunned the glaring 
noonday find us, 
And glimmering starlight shows 
the gates of pearl. 
I come not here your morning hour 
to sadden, 
A limping pilgrim, leaning on his 
staff,— 
I, who have never dreamed it sin to 
gladden 
This vale of sorrows with a whole- 
some laugh. 


If word of mine another’s gloom has 
brightened, 
Through my dumb lips the heavy- 
en-sent message came; 
If hand of mine another’s task has 
lightened, 
It felt the guidance that it dares 
not claim. 


And now with grateful smile and 
accents cheerful, 
And warmer heart than look or 
word can tell, 
In simplest phrase—these traitorous 
eyes are tearful— 
Thanks, Brothers, Sisters—Child- 
ren—and farewell! 








THE “TYPHOID FLY.” 


This is What the House Fly Should Really Be Called — The 
Most Dangerous Animal on Earth—How Flies Collect and Dis- 
tribute All Sorts of Filth and the Germs of Disease—Why 
They Must Be Kept Out of the House and How. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh, N. C. 


regarded complacently as a 
harmless nuisance, aS an an- 
noying creature with great persist- 
ence and excessive familiarity. In 
the light of recent knowledge the 
fly is known,. the world over, as the 
most dangerous animal on earth. 
Everywhere it is a being of evil 


EA e2eeraea THE FLY has been 





omen, a distributor of filth and dis-, 


ease. 

The name ‘typhoid fly’ has been 
proposed as a substitute for the name 
‘house fly,” not that this animal 
is solely responsible for the cause of 
typhoid fever; but considering that 
this insect is dangerous from every 
point of view and that it is an im- 
portant element in the spread of ty- 
phoid fever, it seems advisable to 
give the fly a name which is almost 
wholly justified and which in itself 
conveys the idea of serious disease. 

Seven different kinds of flies are 
found about our homes, fully 98 per 
cent of them being the common 
house fly. Born in manure, gener- 
ally that‘of the horse, or in decom- 
posing matter of any kind, vegetable 
as well as animal, they enter our 
homes to alight on food prepared for 
the table, in the pantry, the kitchen, 
wherever it may be found, carrying 
with them filth and disease. A house 
fly lays her eggs in masses of one 
hundred and twenty to one hundred 
and forty at a time, each egg being 
about one-sixteenth of an inch long. 
About eight hours after the eggs are 
laid, ‘larvae’ or ‘‘maggots’’ emerge, 
which is the second stage of the in- 
sect. The ‘‘maggots’’ remain active, 
feeding greedily upon the material by 
which they are surrounded, prefer- 
ably horse manure, perhaps decaying 
meat, meat broth, melon rinds, dead 


» 





animals or even cuspidors. From the 
lava stage they pass into what is 
termed the ‘‘pupa’”’ stage where they 
remain quiet for another period of 
from five to seven days, when they 
emerge, full grown flies. From ten 
to fourteen days are thus required 
to mature flies from the egg. At the 
rate of one hundred and twenty eggs 
at a time, it is estimated that one fly 
is capable of producing offspring 
amounting to unnumbered millions 
in the few months of the laying 
season. Thus we can picture, some- 
what, the insect scourge that we 
may expect from ten to twenty over- 
wintering flies that have found com- 
fortable lodgings in a cranny near 
the kitchen stove. 


How Typhoid is Spread by Flies. 


That the typhoid germ is carried 
by flies has been abundantly proved. 
Only passing observation in following 
a typhoid epidemic in a family or 
county neighborhood is necessary in 
order to locate the source of the 
scourge. 

A painstaking, conscientious house- 
wife who, herself, was a victim of a 
family epidemic some time ago, gave 
me a bit of history bearing upon this 
point: A brother, returning from 4 
distant city, developed fever shortly 
after his return. An old colored 
woman was employed to care for the 
patient. A door from the sick room 
led to a porch, which also furnished 
entrance to the dining room, quite 
a usual arrangement in country 
homes. Vessels used in the sick room 
were left to stand for hours without 
attention upon this porch. Fiies 
swarmed here by hundreds, finding 
easy access at once to the dining 
room. Within three weeks four 
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more cases of typhoid developed in! 
this household. For a _ period of 
eight months there was one or more 
members of the family ill with fever. ; 
With the type of service such as this: 
untrained, ignorant negro woman 
was capable of giving, with the waste 
from the sick room emptied into an 
open vault, easy of access to flies, and 
located in such a way as to render 
water contamination almost a cer- 
tainty, there is every reason to expect 
a return of the epidemic to this fam- 
ily at any time. 

To read the history of a typhoid 
epidemic in any and every section of 
this land is to recognize .the house- 
fly as the chief factor in the spread 
of the disease. 


Other Diseases Also Transmitted. 


It has been also thoroughly dem- 
onstrated that flies are the chief 
agencies in the spread of diarrheal 
diseases of children, from which 
thousands of children die each year. 
Infant mortality is greatest in fly 
time. There are few more congenial 
food supplies for bacteria than milk, 
especially when there are careless 
and untidy methods used in the care 
of this food material. The milk easi- 
ly becomes contaminated with the 
excreta of flies and with the filthy 
matter clinging to their bodies. 

The consumption germ is unques- 
tionably distributed by flies. Expec- 
torations of people suffering from 
consumption or other infectious dis- 
eases, make possible and even prob- 
able, the spread of scarlet fever, 
measles and even smallpox. 

A number of counts of disease 
germs upon a large number of flies 
examined, showed a range from 550 
to 6,600,000 germs, representing ty- 
phoid, consumption, dysentery, not to 
speak of the presence of filth upon 
their bodies, collected from their 
visits to every sort of haunt. Not 
only do flies transmit disease through 
their capacity to carry disease germs 
upon their feet, wings and bodies, but 
often in feeding they take germs into 
their bodies, many of which, in pass- 
ing through the digestive tract, not 
only remain alive, but increase in 
numbers so that fiy ‘‘specks’’ have 
been found to contain a large num- 
ber of disease-producing germs. 


How to Protect Ourselves. 


It is disgusting to read about these 
things, is it not? But it is not more 
disgusting than to see these same 
flies after their repast of filth, drown 
in the milk pitcher, drop their 
specks on a frosted cake, or clean 
their feet on the bread. Is it pleas- 
ant to see flies that may have been 
feasting on the sputum from a con- 
sumptive or upon the waste from a 
typhoid patient crawl over the lips of 
a sleeping baby or gather on the nip- 
ple of its nursing bottle? These are 
daily occurrences in homes unpro- 
tected from their visits. 

The means of protection against 
these loathsome visitors are two; 
first, the doing away with breeding 
places in so far as is possible; sec- 
ond, screening the windows and the 
doors so that they may not enter the 
house. Finally, it appears more and 
more that the one efficient weapon at 
the hands of humanity in the war- 
fare against disease is cleanliness. 
Cleanliness, we are assured, is next 
to godliness. 





The notion that the high-priced 
cuts of beef are any more nutritious 
or digestible than those costing less 
is pronounced a delusion by those 
who have investigated the matter. 
Even “tough” meats are usually very 
digestible. Indeed, all of our com- 
mon meats are easily digested, and it 
is only a notion that one must have 


Sirloin or porterhouse to get good 
beef. 





things. 
mother and three children. 
of a home: 


and it always rang clear. 


sion of her influence. 


Hunt Jackson. 





ONE MOTHER'S INFLUENCE 


“ "I" HE most perfect little home I ever saw was a little house 
into the sweet incense of whose fires went no costly 

A thousand dollars wentas a year’s living for father, 
But the mother was the creator 
her relations with the children were the most 
beautiful I have ever seen; every inmate of the house in- 
voluntarily looked into her face for the keynote of the day, 
From the rosebud or clover-leaf, 
which in spite of her hard housework she always found time 
to put beside our plates at breakfast, down to the story she 
had on hand to read in the evening, there was no intermis- 
She has always been and always will 
be my ideal of a mother, wife and home-maker.’’—Helen 








FOUR BULLETINS EVERY HOUSE- 
‘WIFE SHOULD HAVE. 
—_—__—oOo 
Write a Postal to Your Congressman, 
Senator, or the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., and 

Ask for These Free Bulletins. 


The foods used to give variety to 
the diet in the home vary with time, 
place and circumstances, but the sta- 
ple foods the country over are cereal 
grains and their products, meat, 
dairy products, eggs, and the more 
usual vegetables and fruits. Ac- 
cording to the results of a large 
number of carefully conducted 
studies in American homes, it ap- 
pears that meat and poultry sup- 
ply 16 per cent of the total food 
material, 30 per cent of the protein, 
and 59 per cent of the fat in the 
average American dietary; dairy 
products, 18 per cent of the total 
food, 10 per cent of the total pro- 
tein, 36 per cent of the total fat, and 
4 per cent of the total carbohy- 
drates; cereals and their products, 
31 per cent of the total food mate- 
rial, 43 per cent of the total protein, 
9 per cent of the total fat, 62 per 
cent of the total carbohydrates; and 
vegetables and fruits, 25 per cent of 
the total feod, 9 per cent of the total 
protein, 2 per cent of the total fat, 
and 16 per cent of the total carbo- 
hydrates. These figures indicate 
clearly the relation which the prin- 
cipal agricultural products must of 
necessity bear to home problems. It 
is evident that utilization of these 
staple foods to the best advantage is 
of great importance to every house- 
keeper. 

Bread, meat, and vegetables form 
a large part of the food of the Na- 
tion, and their purchase, care and 
preparation for the table are the 
themes of four publications offered 
free by the National Department of 
Agriculture to all housekeepers. 
These are Farmers’ Bulletins No. 
256, ‘“‘Preparation of Vegetables for 
the Table;” No. 375, ‘‘Care of Food 
in the Home;’’ No. 389, ‘Bread and 
Bread Making,” and No. 391, ‘‘Eco- 
nomical Use of Meat in the Home.’’ 

These bulletins are not ‘‘cookery 
books,” although a large number of 
recipes for cooking vegetables and 
meats, and mixing and baking bread 
are found between their covers, and 
as each of these recipes has been 
carefully tested, a cook should fol- 
low them accurately the first time, 
at least, she attempts to use them. 

The four form a set which would 
be useful to every housekeeper. The 
instruction contained in these pam- 
phlets could be supplemented by the 
information in the other sixteen pam- 
phlets treating on the relative value 
of fish, milk, sugar, eggs, poultry, 
beans, peas, fruit, potatoes and other 


and canning of fruits and vegetables. 
Copies of all these publications can 
be secured by application to Senators 
or Representatives in Congress or 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Some Persian Jokes. 


An exceedingly ugly man was once 
in the mosque, asking pardon of Al- 
lah for his sins, and praying to be 
delivered from the fires of hell. One 
who overheard his prayer said to 
him, ‘‘Wherefore, O friend, wouldst 
thou cheat hell of such a counte- 
nance? Art thou reluctant to burn 
up a face like that?” 
Once again, the story-writer tells 
us that a certain person with a hid- 
eous nose was once on a time wooing 
a woman. Describing himself to her, 
and trying to make an attractive 
picture, he said: ‘‘I am a man devoid 
of lightness and frivolity, and I am 
patient in bearing afflictions!’ 

“Aye!” said the woman, ‘wert 
thou not patient in bearing of af- 
flictions, thou hadst never endured 
thy nose these forty years!” 

All of which is more witty than 
kind. Hardly less sharp is this next 


into the presence of the famed Caliph 
of Bagdad, the good Haroun-al- 
Raschid. One of the viziers accosted 
him, saying, ‘“‘Rejoice, O Bahlul, at 
these good tidings! The Prince of 
the Faithful has made thee ruler 
over apes and swine!” 

“Take my orders, then,’ quickly 
retorted Bahlul, ‘‘for surely thou art 
of my subjects!” 

A teacher, whose son had fallen 
ill and was at the point of death, 
bade them send for the washer of 
corpses to wash his son. ‘But,’ they 
objected, “che is not dead yet!”’ 
“Never mind,’ said the teacher; 
“he will be dead by the time they 
have finished washing him!” 

Again, they said to the son of an- 
other teacher, “What a pity thou art 
such a fool!’”’ “Else were I no true 
son of my father!’ he replied.— 
Harper’s Weekly. 





Screen the Doors and Windows. 


There is no reasonable reason why 
the windows and doors should not 
be screened, at once to prevent the 
first visits of the flies. The matter of 
expense cannot stand in the way of 
those most limited in means. Wire 
netting can be bought at 2 cents a 
square foot. It comes in a number 
of convenient widths. Screen frames 
can be made by the ‘“‘thandy man” at 
home with no appreciable outlay of 
time or money. Cotton netting comes 
still cheaper. A roll containing ten 
square yards can be purchased for 
50 cents, and may be tacked upon 
the outside of the windows without 
even the aid of the ‘Shandy man.” 
MRS. STEVENS. 





The Fireless Cooker Season. 


The season is here when the ‘“‘fire- 
less cooker’ will be found to be 
a most useful and economical part 
of the kitchen equipment. It will 
mean economy of time, labor, and 
fuel, and better than all, delicious, ~ 
palatable, well-cooked food will be 
the result. Write to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture for Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 296 for directions 
for making the fireless cooker or 





tale: Bahlul, we are told, once came 


the Children 
go to School 


means of protection the 
ble value in rural districts 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE 





root crops, corn, and corn products, 





and meat as food, and the preserving 


You have a feeling of secur- 
ity if there are telephones in the community. Asa 


Farmers’ Line Department 


77 SOUTH PRYOR STREET, ATLANTA, GA. 


hay box. 









telephone is of inestima- 
In widely separated dis- 


tricts neighbors can communicate quickly with 
each other and with the nearest town. 

Under the plan of the Bell System any farmer 
can secure telephone service at low cost. 

For information write to nearest Bell Tele- 
phone Manager, or address 
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Editorial Gleanings. 


AT E TRUST it is not immodest for us to say 
\Y, i that we believe no earnest, wide-awake 
Vey) 

farmer can read this issue without being 
benefited by it. It is so full of practical informa- 
tion, and the lesson it teaches is so plain, that he 
who reads must heed. Briefly that lesson is: The 
one economical way for us to maintain soil fertil- 
ity is to grow the legumes; not in a haphazard 
manner, but systematically as a part of a carefully 
planned rotation. When we once learn to do 
this, the South will indeed blossom as the rose, 
and Southern farmers will be as prosperous as 
those of any other section. As to how to do this, 
we believe you will find helpful information on 
almost every page. 


The issue of May 14 will be our annual Dairy 
Special. Among the features which we already 
have on hand, or promised for it, are ‘Details of 
Silo Construction’—plain figures showing ust 
what it costs to build and fill the silo, with other 
interesting figures as to what one is worth to the 
dairyman; ‘Feeding the Dairy Cow,” by Prof. 
John Michels, with special reference to the prob- 
lems of the man who has only one or two cows; 
“Care of Milk on the Farm’’; views of dairy 
barns and stalls; a discussion of the colored oleo 
tax; answers to inquiries along dairy lines, and 
other features equally pertinent. If you have any- 
thing that you think will be of value to any reader, 
we want it, too. Sosendit on atonce. It should 
be in our hands by May 5. Remember, we are 
offering liberal prizes for the best articles, 

& 

We regret that Mr. Parker’s alfalfa article and 
Professor Newman’s talk on the varieties of cow- 
peas were both crowded out of this issue; but we 
hope to run them both next week. Dr. Butler’s 
corn-raising articles will be taken up again, too, 
and Professor Karns’ bee talks. For the Live 
Stock, Poultry and Garden departments, we have 
some of the timeliest sort of matter, and there is 
a splendid article on corn culture by Prof. J. T. 
Duggar which we also hope to getin. Of course, 
Professor Massey’s ‘‘Farm Work for May,’’ and 





be counted on, and the first installment of Mr. 
Poe’s account of his Western trip will be one of 
the features. 
ae 

At any rate, you are not going to lose a day 
in idle complaining. Decide quickly what is the 
best thing to do about any piece of land hurt by 
the cold snap, and get it done. 


We want every reader, without regard to age, 
sex, or previous state of indifference, to read what 
Mrs. Stevens says this week abont ‘The Typhoid 
Fly.” We do not think we have ever seen a 
stronger presentation of the subject, and every 
word in it is worth heeding. Next week Mrs. 
Stevens will write on that other arch-enemy of 
health, the mosquito. 





The Legumes to Grow. 


<| available for the use of the Southern farm- 
er makes the question of selecting those 
best fitted to varying conditions and needs an im- 
portant one. Two distinct classes of legumes 
used for quite different purposes are to be con- 
sidered. The winter- or early spring-growing 
legumes to serve as a winter cover crop, to im- 
prove the soil by gathering nitrogen from the air, 
and to furnish an early hay or pasture crop, fill 
an entirely different place in our agriculture from 
the summer-growing legumes used as a means 
of soil improvement and for forage when sowed 
after small grain, or in corn. Another class of 
summer-growing legumes, like alfalfa, red clover, 
velvet beans, etc., occupy the land during the en- 
tire summer. 

All of the so-called winter-growing legumes, 
which in this section are really early sprimg-grow- 
ing plants, have decided limitations. They must 
usually be sowed in the fall and throughout the 
Cotton Belt the falls are generally dry. The re- 
sult is, that it is often difficult to get a stand of 
crimson clover and bur clover. Vetch is more 
likely to come to a stand, but the seed are high 
in price, and it occupies the ground until rather 
late in the spring. All these are in the way of 
planting cotton, but are out of the way sufficiently 
early for a late planting of corn. 

Where there is reasonable certainty of getting 
a stand, and the crop has been grown success- 
fully, showing that the soil is inoculated and the 
other conditions for its growth right, we rather 
prefer crimson clover as the best winter cover 
crop and soil-improver, among the winter legumes. 
In certain sections, however, where crimson clover 
is not satisfactory, either Hairy vetch of the ‘‘Ore- 
gon,” or smooth vetch, may fill its place. Bur 
clover we would confine to pastures, or in a short 
rotation with corn or some other crop that may 
be planted sufficiently late to allow the bur clover 
to ripen and re-seed the land. 

Too much must not be expected of any of these 
crops in the matter of winter growth, or the fur- 
nishing of winter grazing, except, perhaps, in the 
extreme South. They make a very rapid growth 
the latter part of February, and during March 
and April, and therein lies their chief value. 

For summer, the old reliable cowpea must ever 
take first place, because of its almost universal 
adaptability to all soils and conditions. For sow- 
ing after small grains and in corn it will probably 
continue to stand first; but the soy bean has some 
advantages which entitled it to serious consider- 
ation as a substitute for the cowpea under almost 
all conditions. There is less trouble in getting a 
stand of cowpeas, and they will grow on rather 
poorer land; but the soy bean makes more seed, 
and from its erect position offers less difficulty 
in harvesting. As a hay crop, owing to the hard 
nature of the soy bean stems, the cowpea probably 
has the advantage; but as a crop to be harvested 
by grazing animals on it, the soy bean is superior. 
There is probably not much difference in their 
soil-improving qualities. 

In many sections lespedeza, or Japan clover, 
must be given prominent consideration as a le- 
gume crop to occupy the land after oats. Its 
special value is in its early spring seeding, thereby 
avoiding the necessity for breaking the land after 
the oats are cut, as must be done for cowpeas or 
soy beans. It makes an excellent hay, and where 
conditions are suitable, the yield is fairly heavy. 
In some sections the yield of hay might not be sat- 
isfactory. 

On the black lands of the South, that are highly 


aR = LARGE number of legumes which are 
& 


“The Twelve Things to Do This Month,” are to supplied with lime and otherwise suitable, alfalfa 








is the king of legumes; but we do not regard it 
as adapted to large areas the South as a crop to 
be generally grown. 

On these same lime soils, and also on many 
of the clay soils, red clover is also a desirable 
legume, but like alfalfa, it is not generally adapt- 
ed to the soils of the South. 

On soils highly supplied with lime, sweet clover, 
or melilotus, is of great value as a pasture plant, 
especially on rough lands. 

A summer-growing legume which should re- 
ceive more attention in the South, is the velvet 
bean. The fact that it will not usually ripen seed 
in the northern half of the Cotton Belt, has served 
to limit its use; but it is such a vigorous grower, 
producing such tremendous quantities of feed, and 
gathering such large quantities of nitrogen from 
the air, that it should be more extensively grown 
whenever these objects are sought and the land 
can be given to it for the entire season. | 


How to Even Up With the Bad Season. 





T IS A HARD problem which confronts 
those farmers whose early crops were 
damaged—in many cases ruined—by the 

blizzard of last Monday. No energetic, sensible 
reader of The Progressive Farmer and Gazette 
is going to yield to discouragement when a thing 
like this happens, of course, but one may just as 
well face the unpleasant fact that it is going to 
require harder work, and more of it, to make a 
good profit this year. 

Thousands of acres of cotton are reported ruin- 
ed and there seems to be no seed to replant much 
of this land. In such cases as this, the obvious 
thing to do is to plant other crops—corn, cow- 
peas, soy beans, peanuts, sorghum, millet. We 
recognize the fact that the seed of some of these 
crops are scarce and high-priced, and that it will 
be hard for, farmers in some cases to get enough 
to plant, as well as that most of them are pri- 
marily feed crops. Yet a bushel of soy beans 
or cowpeas may plant three acres of land, and 
there has never yet been an over-supply of good 
feedstuffs in the South. The demand is never 
satisfied, and prices are always good. Besides, 
these crops will enable one to feed his cattle and 
hogs and work stock at the very lowest cost and 
to make better crops next year. The farmer 
with corn in the crib, and hay in the mow, is far 
from being in a hopeless condition, even if he 
hasn’t much cotton-to sell; and if he has some 
high-priced pork and pigs and some hens laying 
30-cent eggs when cold weather comes, he is 
abundantly able to take care of himself. 

Another thing to remember is, that even if 
good seed for field crops are hard to get, plenty of 
garden seed are available, and every farmer 
should resolve now to have the best garden of 
his lifetime this year. It will save buying much 
high-priced meat—or better still, enable you to 
sell some high-priced meat, and will mean better 
health for the family as well. 

Of course, if a man ean replant the cotton 
land, already prepared as it is for this crop, it 
will probably be well in most cases for him to do 
so; but there are thousands of acres that will 
doubtless pay better in corn and the leguminous 
crops. 

There is lots of time yet, here is our Sunny 
Southland with its long growing seasons, and if 
this destruction will only induee some of our 
farmers to devote more attention to raising their 
own meat, to growing soil-improving crops for 
forage, and to giving the poultry and the garden 
better care, it may prove to them a blessing in- 
stead of a calamity, as the boll weevil has done 
in many cases. 





A Thought for the Week. 


T IS NOT the critic who counts; not the 
Me) man who points out how the strong man 
stumbles or where the doer of deeds could 
have done them better. The credit belongs to 
the man who is actually in the arena, whose face 
is marred by dust and sweat and blood; who 
strives valiantly; who errs, and comes short again 
and again, because there is no effort without error 
and shortcoming; but who knows the great en- 
thusiasms, the great devotions; who spends him- 
self in a worthy cause; who at the best knows in 
the end the triumph of high achievement, and 
who at the worst, if he fails, at least fails while 
daring greatly, so that his place shall never be 
with those cold and timid souls who know neither 
victory nor defeat.—From Theodore Roosevelt’s 
speech in Paris, April 23, 1910. 
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“ What’s The News?” 


Roosevelt and His Party. 


GrAK RESIDENT ROOSEVELT continues to be, to 
) the American people, if not to the whole 
3 world, the most conspicuous figure on the 
stage of action to-day. No king or emperor ever 
had a more enthusiastic reception in Paris than 
he had last week. Seemingly a man of destiny, 
he will return to America, too, at a most fortunate 
time for him from a political standpoint. His 
party is now perhaps more badly disorganized than 
it has been in twenty years, has just suffered two 
crushing defeats in the North, and almost any 
change at all would have to be for the better. 
Whether or not Mr. Roosevelt endorses the Taft 
administration, there can be no doubt that he 
will make a ringing appeal to the American peo- 
ple to support the Republican Party in the com- 
ing campaign, and this appeal will not be with- 
out some effect. It may not be successful, but 
his prestige will be heightened in that his call will 
at least do something to check the rout into which 
his party has been precipitated. Following hard 
on the heels of the Massachusetts disaster came 
the election of James S. Havens in the Rochester, 
N. Y., Congressional district last week. This dis- 
trict, too, had not gone Democratic in twenty 
years, and the Democratic majority of 6,000 now 
is to be contrasted with the Republican majority 
of 10,167 in the last Congressional election. 


a 
Aldrich and Hale Retire. 


im) ESIDES THE steadying hand of Roosevelt, 
ES the Republicans are likely to profit some- 
SAY) what from the fact that Senators Aldrich 
and Hale who have been the conspicuous repre- 
sentaives of organized wealth in the Upper House 
have just announced that they will not be candi- 
dates for re-election. Aldrich has been virtually 
master of the Senate for many years, not because 
of sheer personal ability so much as because 
he has been the spokesman for the great trusts 
and corporations of the country. Neither Aldrich 
nor Cannon have been objectionable because of 
any personal characteristics, and it will be well if 
the people are not fooled into letting the system 
they inaugurated remain while its temporary rep- 
resentatives retire. 




















SS] 


a 
Prosecuting Cotton Gamblers. 


lB) HERE HAS BEEN much excitement in the 
South over the action of the Federal Gov- 


ernment in prosecuting the gamblers seek- 
ing to corner the cotton market. It is pointed 
out that while the government has never inter- 
fered against bear speculation, it is now moving 
heaven and earth to stop a bull movement. For 
our part, however, we are not disposed to make 
a criticism of this sort. In the first place, there 
is practically no cotton in the hands of the farm- 
ers of the South at this time and an abnormal in- 
crease in price would really hurt the farmers by 
deranging manufacturing while the profits from 
the advanced prices would mainly go to the gamb- 
lers instead of to growers. In the second place, 
if the Government sets the precedent of prosecut- 
ing gamblers in a full movement, it can hardly 
fail to grant some relief to cotton farmers when 
their interests are threatened. 


s 
Governor Hughes to the Bench. 


HE AVERAGE of ability and courage in 
aR our National Supreme Court will be raised 

by the addition of Governor Hughes, of 
New York, just named by President Taft to suc- 
ceed the late Judge Brewer. Hughes is an ex- 
traordinarily big, brainy man and as clean as a 
hound’s tooth. And yet all his past record and 
training indicates that he is another judge, like 
Judge Lurton, whose natural inclination is to lay 
emphasis on property rights rather than human 
rights. ‘The Supreme Court governs this coun- 
try,” as somebody said the other day, and most 
of President Taft’s appointees are men who take 
the opposite view from that expressed by Mr. 
Roosevelt in Paris the other day when he de- 
clared, and wisely, we think: 

“My position as regards the moneyed in- 
terests can be put in a few words. In every 
civilized society, property rights must be 
carefully safeguarded. Ordinarily, and in 
the great majority of cases, human rights 





and property rights are fundamentally, and 
in the long run identical. But when it clear- 
ly appears that there is a real conflict be- 
tween them, the human rights must have the 
upper hand, for property belongs to man and 
not man to property.” 


Death of Mark Twain. 


s/7IN THE DEATH of ,Samuel L. Clemens 
vq better known as Mark Twain, last week, 
the nation lost one of its most useful and 
best-loved sons. Born in Missouri seventy-four 
years ago, Mark Twain spent his early years in 
the South, fought a few months in the Confederate 
f Army, and immortalized the Mis- 
sissippi River life of the early days 
in his books. It is doubtful wheth- 
er and other writer in this last 
century has caused as much inno- 
cent laughter as the great man 
fy now dead. His ‘Huckleberry 
W/, Finn,” “Tom Sawyer,” “Innocents 
Abroad,” and “Life on the Mississippi’? ought to 
be in every book-case. And it would be well if 
our farmers bought more books of this kind and 
fewer of the gaudy and usually worthless vol- 
umes peddled by wandering book agents. 





A Disaster But Not a Defeat. 
Uy By HE COLD WAVE has evidently been un- 


usually disastrous to farmers in all parts 

of the South. It is natural, however, for 
early reports to be exaggerated, and we think this 
was true of the early reports in this case. 

At any rate, the courage, pluck, and persistence 
of the Southern farmer never appear to better 
advantage than in an hour of trial. It is then 
that he shines. With Mark Tapley he feels that 
there is then “some credit in being cheerful,’’ 
and that— 

“The man worth while 
Is the man who can smile 
When everything goes dead wrong.” 


It’s too early in the season to be discouraged. 
If the Northern farmer gets knocked out at this 
stage of crop growth, he is done for, but the 
South could make a support if it had to start the 
first of June. 

On to the fields with brave hearts, quick hands, 





and redoubled energy, and we'll make 1910 a 
record-breaker yet! 


re) 
Minor News Matters. 


HERE IS A general feeling that the advo- 
PR cates of woman suffrage gave a serious 
set-back to their cause by their treatment 
of President Taft at their recent National Con- 
vention in Washington. To hiss an invited guest, 
especially when that guest is the President of the 
United States, simply because he is unable to fully 
agree with his hearers, is certainly unworthy of 
women who would have the privilege of settling 
grave question in a judicial manner. 

The annual reunion of the Confederate Veterans 
is held at Mobile, Ala., this week. Great prepa- 
rations have been made for the coming of the old 
soldiers, and the meeting is expected to be a mem- 
orable one. 

From one end of America to the other there 
has been unsparing criticism of the pardoning of 
Duncan B. Cooper by Governor Patterson, of Ten- 
nessee, a typical opinion being that of the New 
York Outlook expressed in the following lan- 
guage: ‘‘Governor Patterson has attacked some- 
thing more fundamental even than democracy. 
He has attacked the very essence of all orderly 
government. Political authority that keeps its 
place by means of murder can not be even called 
a government. Unless the people of Tennessee 
are indifferent, not merely to the spread of hom- 
icide, but also to the loss of popular liberties, they 
will terminate Malcolm R. Patterson’s public ca- 
reer.”’ 

An unusual kind of race riot occurred in Cole- 
man, Texas, a few days ago. Coleman had prac- 
tically no negroes until the Santa Fe Railroad 
brought some to the place to do construction 
work, and race feeling has grown steadily with 
their increasing numbers ever since. The negro 
leaders became offensive, and as a result of a 
fight or two, the whites finally got together with 
clubs, stones, and sticks, and drove out all the 
hundred or two negroes without firing a shot. 

Senator Daniel, who has been making such a 
stubborn fight against death, has been brought 
home to Lynchburg, Va., and is now in a sani- 
tarium there. 


“Tuberculosis Sunday’ was widely observed in 
all parts of America, and it is believed that great 
good in checking the plague will follow. 








OUR PROGRESSIVE FARMER BOYS 








HOW PEAS AND CLOVER HELP MAKE CHEAPER AND BIGGER CORN 
CROPS. 


% T IS SAFE to say that most of the several 
i h thousand Southern farm boys who are 
: taking part in the corn contests this year 
would rather plant their corn on a turned-down 
sod of red or crimson clover or vetch, or on land 
where a crop of cowpeas or soy beans grew last 
summer, than after a crop of corn or cotton on 
the same land. They would rather plant this 
way because they would expect to make a bigger 
crop where the clover or the cowpeas grew. 

Let us see why they would expect this: To 
begin with, it must be remembered that every bit 
of that corn crop you expect to grow must come 
from the air or the soil. Strange as it may seem, 
most of it will come from the air, but there are 
in it about fourteen substances that must be had 
from the soil. Of all these substances except 
three, there is enough in ordinary soils to make 
much bigger crops than any of us will raise this 
year. Three of these substances, or elements, 
however,—nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash 
—may not be present in sufficient quantities in 
the soil to make as big a crop as you would like. 

There is really enough of them to make hun- 
dreds of corn crops. But unless they are all dis- 
solved in the water which is held in the soil, 
these elements can not be used by the corn. So 
if there is not enough water at all times to dis- 
solve these plant foods—for plant foods are what 
they are—as fast as the corn needs them, or if 
they are in such shape that the soil water can 
not dissolve them—as is often the case,—the corn 
crop will not be as big as it should be. 

Thus, there are two things necessary to grow 
big corn crops—(1) plenty of plant food in the 
soil, and (2) a constant supply of soil moisture 
to dissolve this food so that the corn can use it. 

Now, when the clover sod is turned under it 
decays, and in doing so, it heJps to put the plant 





food in the soil into shape for the corn to use it; 
it helps the soil to hold water in a dry time, and 
it helps to supply food for the corn crop. 

Part of this food, the phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash, it got from: the ground just as the corn 
must do; but much of the nitrogen it got from the 
air—something the corn can not do. 

Now, if there is not enough of any of these 
elements in the soil to make a good corn crop, 
it will have to be bought. Nitrogen costs 
about 20 cents a pound, and to make 50 bushels 
of corn, 80 pounds will be needed. A good crop 
of cowpeas could get nearly or quite this much 
from the,air; and the other legumes—any of the 
clovers, alfalfa, soy beans, peanuts, vetch, etc.,— 
might do as well. It is thus easy to see how a 
crop of cowpeas or clover will help make a big- 
ger as well as a cheaper corn crop. It is better 
to get nitrogen free than to pay 20 cents a pound 
for it; and even if the legume has been taken off 
the land and fed to stock, most of the plant food 
in it may be returned in the manure. 

It is too late to get this free nitrogen for the 
corn crop this year; but the boys who read this will 
want to grow big corn crops for many years yet. 
To do this, they must have rich soils, and one of 
the very best ways to get a rich soil is to grow 
the legumes. That is why we have made this 
Legume Special, and why we are putting this 
special letter to the boys in it. We want them 
to remember that the first problem, as well as 
the first duty of the farmer, is to make and keep 
his land fertile, and that the legumes will help 
him to this and assist him in making big crops in 
two ways: (1) By keeping the soil full of vege- 
table matter and thus enabling the crops to use 
the plant food it contains, and (2) by gathering 
nitrogen from the air for the use of those crops 
that must get it from the soil. 
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REGISTERED JERSEYS AT AUCTION 
May 5, 1910, at Greensboro Auditorium 








I will sell my entire herd 


Jerseys. 


There has never been such a chance offered to the peo- 
ple of the South to stock up with pure-bred registered 


Golden Lads and St. Lamberts of the Richest Breeding 


of Jerseys without reserve. 





cream 20c. per pint, yearly. 
Dairy Wagons, etc. 


sonable terms. 





Wish to sell privately to reliable party milk route on 
which I sell $8,000.00 worth of milk at 10c. per quart, and 


Have several Farms for sale, from 40 acres up. Rea- 
Reference, Bradstreets. 


JOHN A. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Demand not supplied. Also 


Address 


YOUNG 











TENNESSEE HERD OF 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 
Fall Pigs all sold. Have 100 head of March Pigs 
and several Sows to farrow yet. No pigs shipped 
before June 1st. Book your orders now. Have 
the best lot of pigs we have ever been able to pro- 
duce. Indian soot rey 7 greatest laying 
fowl on — 2s $1.50 
s. STAN BERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke Co. Tennessee. 


SUNNYSIDE FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


For Sale. 50 Pigs ready to ship. They are sired 
by grandsons of Premier Longfellow and of Lord 
Premier and by a son of the great terpiece, 
They are the finest pigs we ever raised and out of 
the best sows we ever owned. No better blood or 
breeding in America. Order early before they are 
ae over. All older stock sold. 

W. R. WALKER, Prop., ie Union, s. C. 


Sunny Home Farm 


has stopped selling Angus for the present for the 

very good reason that there isn’t a bull calf of any 
age left on the place. But we have the promise of 
a lot of good ones for next fall trade. 


A.L. FRENCH, - ~- Byrdville, Va. 


REGISTERED 


DUROC--JERSEYS 


March and April Pigs, not akin. High Quality. 


R. W. WATSON, 
Sterling Stock vor. 
2ETERSBURG, - - 





VIRGINIA. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


English and American Berkshire Hogs 


Look up records, our Herd Boars consist of Baron 
Enterpri Se oe of Baron Premier 
8rd, 75021. Grand Detours Rival, re, a 
Premier val 12478, # gon of Royal Prem 





herd. Glenburn Empress, 96989. Glenburn Fancy 
4th, 105860. Ravenwood Dutchess 59th, and a score 
mere as well bred. 

February, March and April 1910, Pigs for sale. 


W. H. BRAY & CO., New Bern, N. C 


1 WENTY GRADE ‘HOLSTEIN cows, large 
and nicely marked, from 4 to 7 years old. Are cap- 
able of —— from 10,000 to 138,000 Ibs of milk 
per year. five Register ed Holstein Bulls 
from 6 snonthen * to 2 years old. V. D. ROBINSON, 
Edmeston, : Y. 


Purce-Jersey Pigs. 


Rich in color; best blood known to the breed. 
Grandsire valued at $8,000. Booking orders for 
March and April shipments. All bred Gilts and 
Sows sold. Write for prices. 

L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYL VANIA 

The School of Veterinary Medicine 
offers a complete course in the veterinary sciences, 
including instruction in the breeding, selection, 
feeding and care of the domestic animals in addi- 
tion to the recognition, prevention and treatment 
of diseases. For catalog address / 2 
KLEIN, Dean, 39th Street and Woodland Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa 


ree *s it a a ae a 





Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 








Eminent X at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present. 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. 








L. SHUFORD 
NEWTON, N. C. 











Pure Bred Draft Horses For Sale 
A fine lot of Brood Mares. Fillies, and young 
Stallions, re and Belgian. . : : : : 
Cc. A. ALEXANDER & CO.. 
: Harriston, Va. 
we have a tow 
— bull calves 


ANGUS BULLS q222,"s3i 2.’ 


tive weom 2 Call, or write us your wants. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
JEFWERSONTON, Va. 


HARRIS HALL STOCK FARM 


et mime 


Breeder Registered J meg BR ‘and Lg nr 
Hogs. Choice Bull Gaives for sale, dams test 


6and7 cage cent. omg: 93 a ple and Giles 4 
BL HARRIS, Proprietor. — 


Augusta ao 





SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C 
THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 


Lees Premier 8rd. Costing $1100.00. Boar and 
Sow Pigs‘by him and Sows and Gilts bred to him 
for sale. 

REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE. At head ot 
heard Imported Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell 
who sold at Cooper’s sale for $11500.00. Bull and 
Heifer Calves for sale. Holstein Bull Calves $20 
and 825. Thoroughbred Pointer Dogs and Pups. 
10, bu. Mortgage-Lifter Cotton Seed for sale. 


The Kentucky Jack Farm 


We breed and raise the 
Mammoth Kentucky Jacks. 
Buy from us and save the 
py ogy ae profit. rite 
to-day for prices on jacks, 
ennets, and mules. A large 
lot to select from. 


JOE. E. WRIGHT, Junorion Orry, Ky. 





8 








Branch Barn Rocky Mount, N. C., 
H. M. AVANT, Manager and Salesman 








Prize winning bred boars for 







cent Lord Premier blood. 





W. D. MOONEY, 


Meaney Berkshires 


More thar fifty prizes at last Berkshire Congress Show, Tenn., 
Ky., Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Alabama State Fairs. 


March Pigs with 50 per cent. Premier Longfellow and 40 per 


Other Pigs out of daughters of Premier Loagfellow, Star Master- 
piece, Lord Premier’s Rival, and Lee’s Artful Premier XII. 


sale. Show and brood sows. 


Harriman, Tenn. 





_|sufficient feed, properly balanced. 








How to Grow Live Stock in the South. 








XV.—HOW TO START BREEDING HORSES AND MULES, 


Tait Butler. 


Ady PPORE making arrangements 
to start horse breeding we 

= must decide on the kind or 
sk of animal to be produced. Most 
Southern farmers will breed horses 
and mules to supply the needs of 
their farms for work stock. How to 
start the breeding of farm work 
stock, is, therefore, the subject 
to be discussed in this article. 
But what kind of farm work stock 
are best to be bred? Shall we 
continue the use of 850- to 950- 
pound mares and 750- to 900-pound 
mules, or shall we produce horses 
weighing from 1,100 to 1.300 
pounds and mules weighing from 1,- 
000 to 1,200 pounds? 

It is essential to decide this ques- 
tion before starting breeding oper- 
ations if satisfactory and profitable 
results are to be obtained. Two 
points are of special force in deter- 
mining this question. First, the sort 
of animal perferred and, second, the 
one for which the market pays the 
highest price. If the market de- 
mands and pays a higher price for a 
certain sort of horse or mule than 
for the one we prefer for our own 
use, it may be worth considering 
this fact; for as a general principle, 


-|to be kept in mind in all lines of 


breeding, it does not usually pay best 
to aim at producing a cheap or low- 
grade animal. When the best and 
highest-priced animals are aimed at 
there are still produced a sufficient 
number of low-grade, cheap animals 
to supply the demand for that sort. 


The Kind of Horses to Raise. 


Everything considered, and espe- 
cially because they are most useful 
and sell for a_ higher price, the 
Southern breeder of farm work stock 
should aim at producing horses 
weighing from 1,100 to 1,300 pounds 
and mules weighing from 1,100 to 
1,200 pounds. 

The first step in starting the work 
is to make a good pasture of suf- 
ficient size and quality to furnish 
abundant grazing. Two factors con- 
trol the size and quality of these 
farm work animals: (1) inheritance, 
the size of their ancestors, and (2) 
feed. Neither alone can be depended 
upon to obtain desired results. 

It is frequently stated that horses 
and mules will not grow large in the 
South. They frequently do not, but 
it is because of a lack of sufficient 
feed of the right sort. It is not a 
lack of lime or mineral matter in 
our feeds from which to develop 
bone, either. It is simply a lack of 
If 
given enough feed, with sufficient 
protein in it to properly balance the 
ration, there will be plenty of ma- 
terial to produce all the bone and 
muscle which the inheritance of the 
animal’ will develop. 


Our First Need is More Feed. 


The next step to be taken after 
providing a real pasture is to make 
arrangements for producing an 
abundance of hay and grain for ex- 
tra feeding. Corn and grass hay 
will not supply the needs in this line. 
Oats and legume hays must be add- 
ed, but with these and cottonseed 
meal added to the corn and grass 
hays, satisfactory feeding is practi- 
cable. 

If good pastures are not to be 
provided, then an abundance of dry 
feed, having sufficient variety and 
capable of forming a balanced ra- 
tion, must be provided for regular 
and constant feeding. Not much grain 


feeding will be required for mares 
and colts on really good pasture; 
but if the pasture be as poor as the 
usual Southern pasture, or if it be- 
come short at any time, extra feed- 
ing must be resorted to. In such 
case silage for the young stuff and 
the mares suckling colts will be ex- 
cellent as a part of the roughage, 
This feeding question, and arrang- 
ing for it, is the most important mat- 
ter in beginning horse and mule 
breeding. 


When Buying a Stallion. 


We have already stated our views 
regarding the kind of stallion that 
is necessary to use on our native 
mares to give the required size for 
farm work animals, or to produce 
mares for mule breeding. We hope 
that few of our readers will go into 
aorse or mule breeding extensively 
unless they have extensive knowledge 
and experience in the business. We 
suggest that if one mule is now used, 
two mares be put in its place. If 
two mules are now used, dispose of 
one mule and get two mares, or at 
least get one mare and keep the two 
mules already in use. If three, four, 
or more mules or geldings are now 
used, dispose of all but one pair of 
mules and put three brood mares in 
the place of every pair of mules or 
geldings disposed of. If mares weigh- 
ing 1,100 to 1,300 pounds can be ob- 
tained, we would prefer these and 
would advise breeding them toa 
good jack. If such mares can not 
be had, we then advise the breeding 
of our native mares to a stallion— 
preferably a Percheron—-weighing 
about 1,500 to 1,600 pounds. A 
lighter stallion, when crossed on our 
small mares, will not give the size 
to his colts, which we must have for 
mule breeding or to do our: farm 
work. 

The average farmer can not afford 
to buy either such a stallion or a 
good jack. On the other hand, at the 
price for services usually charged in 
the South, it is not always profitable 
for those who purchase and offer for 
indeed service such animals. We, 


Berkshire Pigs for Sale 


For May delivery I will have about twenty Berk- 
shire Boar Pigs for gale. 

These pigs are from sows bought from the Pine- 
hurst Farme, and are as good for breeding pur- 
poses as can be had. Price $10.00 each, including 
registration. 


HENRY A. PAGE, JR., Aberdeen, N. C. 


BILTMORE JERSEYS 


10 Choice Jersey Heifer Calves 
6 High Class Bull Calves. 











Barred Plymouth Rocks and Single 
Comb White Leghorns 





Send for price lists 
Address 


BILTMORE STOCK FARM 
Biltmore, N. C. 














CHOICE BERKSHIRES 


Correct Type and 
Feilinaakis’ Heesdine 


My best Pigs for sale at reasonable 
prices. Herd Boars consist of Grand 
Sons of Premier Longfellow and Mas- 
terpiece. Sows of equal breeding. 


HICKORY FARM 
F. A. COCHRAN, - DERITA, N.C 
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Cream Separators 


Save $12 to $20 per Cow 
EVERY YEAR OF USE 
Over all Gravity Setting Systems 


and $5.00 to $7.50 per cow 


Over all other Separators 


Holds World’s skimming Record 


Won Grand Prize, Seattle. 1909 
\ VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, vt J 
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CONOMY SILO 


Oursimple yet perfect-fitting doors, 
forming air-tight sil , entirely pree 
vent ibility of ensilage spoiling. 

uick, ¢asy adjustment without 
ammerorwrench. Free accese 
Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
white pineorcypressstaves, Refined 
iron hoops form a ladder. 

Write for free catalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users. 

ECONOMY SILO @ MFO.cG., 
Box 38-M Frederek, 4, 


iid ttn 
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JUST WHAT YOU NEED.—The Summers Au- 
tomatic Waxed-Thread Stitching Awl will mend 
anything. Will repair harness. shoes, saddles, 
buggy tops, sew on buttons, tie comforters, sew 
up rents in carpets, etc. Has one large and one 
small point for light and heavy stitching, and one 
curved point for patching shoes, etc. Also one 
wrench and one bin. Never before sold for 
less than $1.00. NOW ONLY 50c., postpaid. 
Please remit postal or express money order. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
LAWTON & BUSHMAN 
Dept. 2, ¢ ? ae BURLINGTON, WIs. 





oofings 


“ACME” 


Double Flint-Coated Roofing 
(Sanded both sides.) 


1 ply at $1.30; 2 ply at $1.90; 3 ply at $2.25 
per suqare. 


**ELECTROID” 


(Smooth finish.) 


1 ply at $1.30; 2 ply at $1.90; 3 ply at $2.25 
'per square. 


** UNIVERSAL” 


Gravel Surface 
(Washed Sea Gravel.) 


One weight only; very heavy, at 2.60 
per square. 








The above are the highest grades of 
Ready-to-lay Asphalt Roofing that money 
can buy—and are more economical, as 
they will last longer, from 10 to 20 years, 
with but little care. 

The prices named include sufficient 
Large Headed Galvanized Nails and 
Liquid Cement oo which are some oe 
in the core of each roll, to properly lay 
the same. 


We Prepay Freight to Your Railroad Station 

We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roof- 
ings and Building papers, but the above 
are the best and most economical. 


Samples and Catalog *“F”’ mailed free 
for the asking. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Get our prices Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 





therefore, suggest the co-operative 
plan of purchasing stallions and 
jacks. In recent years Northern 
dealers have organized companies in 
this territory and sold animals not 
worth over $1,000 or $1,200, for from 
$3,000 to $4,000. We need stallions 
too much to put into one animal 
money sufficient to buy three or four 
equally good animals. Let two or 
three public-spirited men get togeth- 
er and start the company by sub- 
scribing $100 or $200 each and then 
solicit the balance of, say a $1,500 
company, among their neighbors at 
$50 or $100 a share. If ready cash 
is not available, the banks will dis- 
count the notes of a local company as 





readily as they have the notes se- 


cured by the foreign salesman. If 
$1,000 to $1,200 is placed in the 
hands of one who knows how to buy, 
and what to buy, a stallion or jack of 
good quality and of the type needed, 
can be put into any neighborhood in 
the South. 

In short, begin the breeding of 
of horses and mules by preparing 
to feed properly and then breed 
to a definite purpose, and never aim 
at the production of a cheap type or 
class. 

Tc the breeder of harness horses, 
saddlers, or Thoroughbreds, our ad- 
vice regarding abundant feed also 
applies; but we have not the space 
to discuss these lines of breeding 
further in this article. 








HAVE JUST been reading 
Va with interest the Hog Special 

and am sure that every farm- 
er who reads this number carefully 
will save many times the subscription 
to The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette. 
In a letter some time back I had 
something about how some hogs in 
this State were fed. If we are to 
avoid continuance of using our hogs 
as farm scavengers, it is time now to 
begin planning crops for this year’s 
supply. While it is true that the 
hog will make more meat from‘a 
pound of corn than any other animal, 
yet all corn is not the best feed for 
growing pigs and they will make 
greater gains on cheaper feeds. If 
you will give your pigs a chance, they 
will do their own gathering of all 
their feed crops, thereby saving you 
the expense, and themselves profiting 
by the exercise. Mr. French is right 
—It is not necessary to have a pen in 
which to fatten pigs. Col. Chas. 
Schuler, at present State Commission- 
er of Agriculture for Louisiana, has 
frequently claimed in public that he 
raises his pork for % cent per pound 
gross. He does this by means of 
pastures of specially planted crops. 
In planning crops for this year, then, 
be sure and include these hog pas- 
tures. There should be a good rye 
or oat patch for the sow and pigs to 
be running upon now. This, in con- 
junction with a bur clover and Ber- 
muda pasture, will keep them going 
until the crops come in. If you have 
not done so, get a half acre of your 
best land adjacent to the pasture in 
sugar cane. Plant also a patch of 
sorghum (Amber), Speckled peas, 
late corn (with peas in corn), a 
patch of peanuts (Spanish), sweet 
potatoes, and this fall all of these 
patches that have been cleaned off 
can go into oats. 
As soon as the sugar corn is in 
good milk, it is ready to feed. Have 
a portable fence so that the hogs are 
confined to a small portion of the 








patch at a time. By so doing they 





FENCE sisasees' 
} Made 
High Carbon Double Strength 
Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
rust. Have no agents. Sell at 
prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
e pay alifreight. 37 heights of farm 
poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 72 Winch Seastl 













will eat stalk and all, completely 
cleaning up the patch. Otherwise, in 
their search for the more desirable 
ears they will destroy and waste a 
great portion of the stalks. While 
running upon the pasture crop the 
hogs should at all times have free ac- 
cess to a good Bermuda pasture. 
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No man is completely equipped for 
hog raising who is not provided with 





For 22-in. Hog Fence; 15 8-4e for 
26-inch ; 18 8-4e for 81-inch; 22¢ 





fifteen or twenty rods of portable 














for 3t-inch; 25¢ for a 47-inch 
F . 60-inch Poultry 


fence. By its means the hogs can be 








Fence 38e. Sold on 30 days 








trial. 80 rod spool Ideal Barb 





confined to a comparatively small 





Wire $1.55 Catalogue free. 









































KITSELMAN BROS. 
Xg4 MUNCIE, IND. 


























for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Rubber Tires, $15.28. 


WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID \$8.78 | twenty-four 


area of crop at a time, thus compell- 
ing them to eat the crop clean. The 
desired length of woven wire fence, 
inches wide, 


‘l stake of 2x4 sharpened at one end 





Leare bow te buy direct. 
Wheels, $6.50. Wagon Umbrella rngs. 1. . BOOB, 


mfg. wheels % todin. tread. Buggy Tops $5.60, Shafts $2.00. Tey 
Berries Conic ree Ree |and projecting 18 inches, nailed to it 


MAKING CHEAP PORK. 


How a Pasture Rotation Can Be Laid Out So as to Feed Hogs 
at Small Expense—Some Crops to Plant Now. 





Prof. D. N. Barrow, South Carolina Field Editor. 


late sorghum, cowpeas or soy beans. 


with a 


about every rod, makes a very con- 
venient fence for this purpose. It 
doesn’t take much of a fence to keep 
a hog in a good pasture. 

I think it will pay our farmers to 
include the Mammoth Yellow soy 
bean among the list of hog crops. If 
any thing, it will be found that they 
prefer it to the peas. When the 
sugar corn is cleaned up the early 
sorghum should be ready—the sugar 
corn land can either be planted in 


Do likewise with the sorghum land 
when it is cleaned up. Then follow 
the Speckled peas, the late corn and 
peas, and finally the peanuts, sweet 
potatoes and late peas, or soy beans. 
If fields and crops are arranged and 
planted as suggested above, one will 
find that it will take only a few ears 
of dollar corn to make a 250-pound 
9-months-old pig, if good blood was 
used to begin with. While I will 
not guarantee that they will not cost 
more than %4-cent a pound, yet one 
will be astonished how near this 
figure the cost comes. 





Virginia Cattle Quarantine. 


State Veterinarian, Dr. J. G. 
Ferneyhough, has recently expressed 
himself to the effect that the counties 
of Florence and Chesterfield will be 
released from quarantine December 
next. 
The following counties are now 
quarantined: Chesterfield, Fluvan- 
na, Isle of Wight, Sussex, Surry, 
Granville, Southampton, Nansemond, 
and portions of York and Warwick 
counties 
The board passed the proposition 
submitted to Dr. Fernyhough fixing 
the quarantine line for the preven- 
tion of the spread of the tick. 
The rules specify that no cattle 
shall be moved from the quarantined 
territory of any other State into that 
portion of Virginia not included in 
the quarantine district from March 
15th to December 1st of each year. 

Dr. Ferneyhough is very hopeful of 
the entire eradication of the cattle 





tick in Virginia in the next few 
years. J. M. BELL. 
“Violence symbols weakness— 


strength shows itself in patience ana 








NEARLY 1,200,000 IN USE 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 


Separators 


First--Always Best--Cheapest 


The World’s Standard 


TEN YEARS AHEAD OF ALL OTHEES IN 
EVERY FEATURE OF SEPARATOR PRAC- 
TICABILITY 


BEAUTIFUL IN DESIGN 
PERFECT IN CONSTRUCTION 
EVERLASTING IN DAILY USE 


Send for handsome catalogue, illustrating 
and describing the latest styles and sizes of 
machines in detail, to be had for the asking. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165-167 BROADWAY 178-177 WILLIAM 8T. 
NEW YORK MONTREAL 

42 E. MADISON 8T- 14 & 16 PRINCESS BT. 
CHICAGO WINNIPEG 

DRUMM & SACRAMENTO STS 1016 WESTERN AVE~ 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 














A.J.TOWER CO. BosToN. 


TOWER CANADIAN CO., LTD. TORONTO. 


OYSTER SHELL LIME 


For “Agricultural Purposes at’ $7.00 per ton in 
sacks. 
Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry, in sacks 60c 
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WAVERLY MILLS, 8. C. 
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why and how to drain. 








=——FARM DRAIN TIL E== 





makes the roots go deeper and the crops grow. WRITE FOR FREE PAMPHLET and prices. 
We make a superior clay tile at reasonable prices. 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., - Pomona, N. C. 


of Clay) 


Proper use of drain tile will solve half your 
farm troubles. Tens of thousands of acres of 
good land are unproductive for want of proper 
tile drainage. e cost is small as comp: 
to results obtained in increased crops. Tile 
prevents souring, and damage by stagnant 
water. It lets the air in, warms the a 

ells 
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PLANT SOME SOY BEANS SURE. 


What a Champion of This Splendid 
Crop Has to Say in Its Favor—The 
Oheapest Source of Protein and 
the Greatest Soil Improver. 


Messrs. Editors: The United States 
and the Tennessee State bulletins 
agree that soy beans are much more 
productive and far more profitable as 
a forage crop and cost less to raise 
than either corn or cowpeas. It 
cost the Tennessee Experiment Sta- 
tion three times as much to fatten 
beeves on corn and nearly twice as 
much to fatten them on cowpeas as 
it did to make beef on soy beans on 
the same land. They cost $1.49 less 
per acre to raise and prepare for 
feeding than corn did on the same 
acreage, and made beef for one-third 
the cost that corn did. 


The soy beans add materially to 
the store of nitrogen and humus in 
the soil, thus enriching the land. 
Your clay soil packs too closely and 
excludes the air from the soil. Plant 
life needs air in the soil to liberate 
the life-giving elements and sweeten 
the soil. Nothing else that I know 
of is as good or effective for that as 
soy beans. 


Cowpeas are good but the soy 
beans are better in all things where 
cowpeas are good. 

The soy beans are as easy and a 
trifle cheaper to raise. Seed costs 
less than one-half and are far more 
easily saved. They take less seed 
(only % bushel) per acre and grow 
far more grain per acre. 

The cowpea is sure to fall down and 
is practically a dead loss on very rich 
or moist land. There the soy will 
stand upright and cover itself from 
bottom to top with the little velvety 
pods, bursting full of fruit of the 
richest kind, 15 to 30 bushels of 
grain per acre. 

The cowpea needs one bushel of 
seed per acre and yields less grain, 
and less hay. The cowpea is very 
hard to gather; to save the maximum 
crop it needs picking by hand three 





——— 


or four times, as they ripen a few at 
a time, and if cut when ripe the 
leaves are lost for feed. Peas shell 
out badly in handling and are lost. 

Soy beans ripen uniformly and 
when dry, thresh very easily by 
hand or with the ordinary wheat 
separator by removing part of the 
concaves. The straw is quite as val- 
uable as pea straw and far more so 
than wheat or ordinary oat straw 
for feed. 

The early soy beans ripen earlier 
than peas, and as they are immune 
to light frosts in spring and fall, 
they can be planted earlier in the 
spring and later in the fall than 
cowpeas or corn. The easiest way 
to cure beans for feed is the silo. 
You can save them all, wet or dry, 
in ensilage, and they make a won- 
ferful feed too. The soy bean con- 
tains over 35 per cent of protein, the 
cowpeas 25 per cent. The soy bean 
over 20 per cent of oil, the cowpea 
only 1.76 per cent. 

If on stiff soil, sow in rows two 
feet apart and four to six inches in 
drill. Cultivate level and shallow 
two or three times with harrow-tooth 
or small tooth cultivator. They do 
well on mellow lands sown broad- 
cast or with a wheat drill, sown one 
to two inches deep, not deeper. 

When leaves begin to turn, har- 
vest with a mower, side-rake reaper, 
or hand-cradle. When well wilted 
stack around four stakes, seven or 
eight feet high, set 18 inches to two 
feet apart at bottom and tied to- 
gether at tops. Wire, or tie two small 
sticks a foot to 10 inches from the 
ground, on these place three small 
sticks four feet long, and stack 
beans on them loosely and cover with 
canvas caps. Leave them until bone 
dry to thresh for seed. Put seed in 
sacks, one in a pile, on end, until 
thoroughly dried out. Fresh seed 
heat if piled up in large stacks, and 
will not grow if heated. Do not 
save seed from a mow, stack or bay, 
where beans were heated much. 

A. M. WORDEN. 

Coffee Co., Tenn. 














TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALKS. 








TUBERCULOSIS EXHIBITION AT RALEIGH, APRIL 
28 TO MAY 10. 
Every Visitor to Raleigh These Two Weeks Should Visit This 


Great Educational Exhibit Showing How to Combat Consump- 
tion, and Other Towns Should Seek to Get Similar Exhibits. 


LL OF North Carolina is in- 
vited to Raleigh between April 
NES 28th and May 10th. More 
important still, all of North Carolina, 
as well as the “‘regions beyond’’ are 
invited to talk about what Raleigh 
will be talking about—tuberculosis 
or consumption. The occasion for all 
this ‘‘talk’’ and this coming to Ra- 
leigh will be the holding of the 
American Tuberculosis Exhibition in 
the capital city. This exhibition is 
purely educational and is free from 
commercial or promotion features. 
There is no charge for admission. 
The purpose is to awaken people to 
the widespread prevalence of tuber- 
culosis or consumption, to point out 
the means for its prevention and 
cure, and at the same time suggest 
practical methods for all who will 
join in the campaign against need- 
less disease and premature death. 

This exhibition campaign is based 
upon the fact that tuberculosis is not 
merely a disease, but that it is a 
great social problem, or rather the 
interweaving of many problems of 
life and health and human experi- 
ence. It is more a question to be 
settled by the people than one to be 
solved by the physician. The aim is 
to prevent the disease rather than to 





cure it—to make it possible for the 
disease to be controlled and eliminat- 
ed without the necessity of bringing 
people back to health. 


The appeal goes out from head- 
quarters asking that throughout the 
State and adjoining States the men 
and women will take advantage of 
the present agitation against the 
chief cause of death, and that in all 
of the cities and towns and villages, 
as well as in the country schools and 
churches, there will be discussions of 
tuberculosis and of those conditions 
which ‘“‘get the garden ready” in the 
body and of the seed sowing which 
comes from consumptives who are 
careless or indifferent. 


There. is nothing dangerous or dis- 
agreeable about the exhibition. There 
are no specimens of disease or parts 
of the human body. In eminently at- 
tractive fashion the Exhibition will 
point out fundamental facts which 
should be known by every person. 

During the continuance of the ex- 
hibition there will be illustrated 
talks, with a series of platform con- 
ferences and a program of special ad- 
dresses twice daily. Special days 
will be announced for the colored 
people. 


A Crop of Velvet Beans. 


Bulletin 60 of the Florida Experi- 
ment Station states that the velvet 
beans, including roots, grown on an 
acre, contained 141.1 pounds of ni- 
trogen. This is as much nitrogen 
as there is in 153 bushels of corn. 
This crop of velvet beans yielded, 
per acre, as follows: 

Pounds. 
Weight of dried material...5,953 


Weight of dried roots...... 690 
Weight of dried nitrogen in 
VIIGS ~¥ 5.4 die as toes wey 4. 131.5 
Weight of dried nitrogen in 
TOGES 6. swe 88 HE NOR Oe 8 9.7 
Total weight of dried nitrogen 
141.2 


SOM) Gil ACLS: <i cass bes 





How Peas Helped the Oat Crop. 


Messrs. Editors: Last year I no- 
ticed a field of oats, upon part of 
which cowpeas were grown the year 
before, and a part upon which they 
were not. 

You could tell the portion of land 
upon which the peas were grown be- 
fore entering the field. It was found 
that the portion previously planted 
in peas yielded twice as many oats. 

MARK H. SMITH. 





Alsike 


We have recently received several 
samples of alsike clover, with re- 
quests for information regarding the 
value of this plant. 

Alsike clover was given the name 
Trifolium hybridum by Linnaeus, 
under the belief that it was a hybrid 
between white clover and_ red 
clover. It is now regarded as a 
distinct species of clover. In ap- 
pearance alsike clover is much like 
white clover in the appearance of 
the flowers and leaves, but in its 
habits of growth, resembles more 
closely red clover. Alsike clover 
stems are less branched and more 
likely to lie on the ground than red 
clover, and the lower parts take root 
quite freely, giving the plant a 
creeping habit. 

The flowers, although much like 
white clover, are larger and take on 
more of a pink color. It grows 
somewhat larger than white clover 
and will probably do better on rath- 
er wet soils, but otherwise is little 


Clover. 








—P.1M. VARN. 


It Saves 
Cotton 
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One man and one horse at one trip 
again, drops and covers the seed, 


Sorghum, Peanuts, etc. The Cole Planter 


less to thin and less to cultivate. 
ing my crop with a Cole Planter 





by mail; also 
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Box 300, - 















“It is Worth Its Weight in Gold.” 


COLE PLANTER 


* " 
Makes ° Bigger’ Crops. 
because it mixes the guano with the soil close tender the coed on, that the cotton [7 nourished 


and grows strong 
of guano applied with the Cole Planter is equal to 200 pounds put out 
The Cole Planter increases the yield a bale or more to each 


SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


all in just the 
: beats the world in getting a quick even stand. 

+ puts one seed after another in a straight line, 
write at for free catalogue and safe and easy way to order 
De nee none of merchant in your county who sells and tees Cole Planters. 


E COLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


superior to white clover and per- 
haps will not maintain itself so well 
in permanent pastures. 

It may be used for hay with red 
clover or alone, or with other 
plants where red clover will not! 
grow satisfactorily. When sowed in 
combination with other seeds for 
pasture or hay, from 4 to 8 pounds 
of seed may be used. 


WANTED: A GOOD DAIRYMAN 


One not afraid of work, understands and prac- 
tices the economy of feeding, and knows how to 
make good butter. Position open to single man 
only. References required. Write stating terms. 
Don’t write to know how much wages we will 
pay. Good home for the right man. Address 


Sun Rise Dairy, Durham, N. C. 








Dairy Supplies ¥ 


DUNN MACHINERY CO. 


Catalogue ‘‘P F’’ 














54 Marietta Street, - - Atlanta, Georgia 
WATER —2, 
WORKS 














SPECIAL LOW RATES 


SEABOARD 


to Baltimore, Md., 
ACCOUNT 


Southern Baptist Convention and 
Baptists af North America, Gen- 
eral Convention, May 11 to 18. 


Account the above occasions the SEABOARD 
AIR LINE RAILWAY announces EXCEEDING- 
LY LOW RATES FROM ALL POINTS ON ITS 
LINES TO BALTIMORE, MD. 

TICKETS WILL BE SOLD May 8th, 9th and 
10th, and will apply via any REGULAR TICK- 
ETING ROUTE,—FINAL RETURN LIMIT, June 
1st. 

The SEABOARD offers EXCELLENT SERVICE 
to Baltimore, from ALL POINTS ON ITS LINES 
with convenient schedules, Pullman Sleeping Cars, 
High Back Seat Vestibule Coaches and UNEX- 
CELLED DINING CAR SERVICE, 

Full information in regard torates, routes, sched- 
ules, etc., can be secured by applying to local 
Ticket’Agent or by writing the undersigned. 


H. S. LEARD, J. F. MITCHELL, 
D..P. Ass P. Ass 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Raleigh, N. C. 







It Saves 
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THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 
Raleigh, N. C.,April 28, 1910. 








Good Middling 14% 
Strict aa cpmaaanaemesee need t bt 
Mores Secua 18 to 14 








CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 
Charleston, S.O., April 28, iio. 




















. 8.0. R. Sides, packed-----..... 
D: . Bellies, p 16% 
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Bur Ory .... ------ === ===. 85 
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MOet ceatheen 1.80 
ee TumOLny 1.00 to 1.10 
Grain—Corn, white -—.....---..... 

Corn, mixed 
Oats—Clipped white -.........--... 

Mixed 





—Cracked corn, per bushel... 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds. 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds 
Middlings, per 100 pounds 
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Hulls. per 100 p 
Cotton Ties—Pi 
Rebundled 











oe £188. - 
Flour—Spring wheat patent-—.--. 


, Pate 
* Seraight 
Choice 


Sa a TOBACCO. 


(Reported bd E. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, "See and Scraps. ) 


Fair receipts of sun-cured tobac- 
cos; receipts of fired tobaccos have 
been very small, amounting to almost 
nothing. A good deal of the fired 
tobacco which was offered was part- 
ly damaged or hot. Since our last 
report we have had a very heavy 
rain here; however, no harm was 
done to the crops, and as soon as 
the weather becomes settled and the 
ground gets a little dried, farmers 
can continue their field work. 
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Oo @12 5@6 
Medium | 12 @13 6@9g 
Good 13 @30 9 @ 10 
Sun-oured Dark-fired 
C 5@7,; 6@7 
Medium. ——— | 7@ 9 | 71@ 9 
Gooa 9 @ 14 9@ ll 











NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


Potatoes, $6@6.75 per bbl. for No. 
1, and $5@5.75 for seconds; old 
stock, in bulk, $1.25@1.37 per 180 
Ibs., or $1@1.15 per sack. Second 
crop, $1@1.50 per bbl. for Virginia 
and Md. Sweets, 50c.@$1 per bbl. 
for Jerseys. White onions, $1@2 
per crate for old; red, $1@83.50 per 
bag; yellow, $2.50@3 per 100-Ib. 
bag; new Texas, $1.75@2 per crate. 
Cabbage, new Florida, per crate of 
1 bbl., $2.25@2.75 for white and 
$2.50@3 for red; S. C., per crate, 
$1.75 @2.25. Fla. celery, $1@2 per 
case. Asparagus, 75c.@2.25 per doz. 
bunches for N. C., and $1@2.50 for 
Md. and Del. Beets, $2@4 per 100 
bunches; N. O., $2@2.50 per bbl. 
Carrots, $2 @ 2.50 per bbl.; old stock, 
$1@1.50. Cucumbers, $2@3.25 per 
basket. Chicory, $2.50@3.50 per 
bbl. Escarol, $2.50@3.50 per bbl. 
Eggplants, $1.75@2.50 per Horse- 
radish, $2@3 per 100 Ibs. Kale, 40 
@60c. per bbl. Kohlrabi, $3@4 per 
100 bunches. Lettuce, 75c @ $2.25 per 
basket for N. C.; Va., $1@1.75. 
Leeks, $2@3 per 100 bunches. 
Mushrooms, 25@85c. per tb. Okra, 
$2.50@5. per carrier. Oysterplants, 


$2@3.50 per 100 bunches. Peppers, 
$1.50 @2.50 per large box. Parsley, 
$1@2 per bbl. for curly. Parsnips, 


50c.@$1 per bbl. Peas, $1@2 per 
basket; N. C., $1.50@2.50 per %- 
bbl. basket. Romaine, 75c.@1.25 
per basket. Radishes, $1.25@2 per 
bbl. Rhubarb, $2@4 per 100 
bunches. Shallots, $1@2 per bbl. 
Scallions, $1 @1.50 per crate. String 
beans, $2.25 per basket for wax. 
Spinach, 50c. @75c. per bbl. for Nor- 
folk. Squash, $1.00@1.50 per box. 








Turnips, 75c.@$1.10 per bbl. Toma- 
toes, Fla., fancy, per carrier, $1.50 
@1.75; choice, $1@1.25; common, 
$1. Watercress, per 100 bunches, 
$1@1.50. 

Butter, firm for top grades. Cream- 
ery specials, 338c.; extras, 32c.; 
creamery, 28@é3lc. imitation cream- 
ery, 23% @25c.; factory, 22 @23c. 

Eggs, Western and Southern, 21@ 
22¢. 





VIRGINIA FARM NOTES. 


Institute Train the First of May. 


There will be a farmers’ institute 
train to make a week’s trip through 
southside Virginia during the first 
week in May. The train will be un- 
der the auspices of the Virginia 
Railway and the Agricultural Expe- 
riment Station. 

All-day sessions will be held at 
the following places: Moneta, May 
2nd; Altavista, May 38rd; Phenix, 
May 4th; Kenbridge, May 5th; Dol- 
phin, May 6th. Sebrell, May 7th. 

The.speakers will be: Prof. R. J. 
Davidson, Prof. Lyman Carrier, Prof. 
E. H. Mathewson, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture; Dr. W. J. 
Quick, Roanoke; Prof. N. S. Mayo, 
Prof. W. K. Bainard and Prof. H. L. 
Price. 

An interesting feature of the pro- 
gram will be the cars containing ex- 
hibits of fruits, grasses, grain, vege- 
tables, fertilizers, cream separators 
and other dairy supplies and im- 
proved farm machinery. 

It is also intended to have a car- 
load of pure-bred live stock, includ- 
ing Hereford, Polled Angus, Hol- 
stein, Jersey and Guernsey cattle; 











Berkshire, Duroc-Jersey and York- 
shire swine; Dorset and Shropshire 
sheep. J. M. BELL. 





Death of Maj. W. B. Fleming. 


A host of our readers will regret 
to learn of the death of Maj. W. B. 
Fleming, of Warren County, N. C., 
a good man and true, long prominent 
as an unselfish worker for agricul-|%® 
tural betterment, and especially ac- 
tive in the State Farmers’ Alliance. 
The State is poorer for his death. 





A Farmer's Library. 


Prof. A. M. Soule recommends the 
following as a farmer’s general ref- 
erence library: 

“The Soil, by King; The Fertility 
of the Land, by Roberts; Fertilizers, 
by Voorhees; Feeding of Animals, by 
Jordan; Farm Poultry, by Watson; 
Diseases of Animals, by Mayo; Prin- 
ciples of Fruit Growing, by Bailey; 


Principles of Vegetable Gardening, Fe 


by Bailey; Milk and Its Products, by 
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that much to any thinking farmer, 
even if a few substitutions might 
make it better suited to the South. 


VALUABLE TOWN LOTS 


FOR SALE 


75 Residence lots situated in = Berry and Truck 
growing town of Rocky Poin 

Advantages— Graded Sehorl, Churches. Tele- 

graph, Express Long-distance Phone and P. O., 

one ‘minute from property. Fine farming and 
trucking lands adjacent for sale. 

peo by Richardsons Bros., Brass Band. One 
lot and a bag of gold and silver given away. Sale 
conducted by Penny Bros., twin auctioneers. 
Terms 1-3 cash, balance on liberal terms. 


AM. REALTY & AUCTION | SUBURBAN REALTY & 
CO, Greensboro, N.C. Apply AUCTION CO. Raleigh 


E. D. Pearsall Manager on the Spot, 
Rocky Point. 


350 ACRES FOR SALE—$5, 000. 


This farm is located within three miles of Ap- 
pomattox Depot, Va., lies well and is smooth, and 
is practically level, and would make one of the 
prettiest farms in the State for general farming 
and stock- raising. The land is red and gray, and 
is well wat by r ing streams. Farm ma- 
chinery may be used on every acre of this farm. 











orchard in full bearing. One-half of the farm is 
In cultivation and pasturage. The rest is in small 


Wing; Spraying of Plants, by Lode-| timber. 


man; Bush Fruits, by Card; Farm- 
er’s Business Handbook, by Roberts.” 

These books can be had for about 
oad and would be worth many times 





THE FAMOUS HOLT FARMS FOR | SALE 


First time ever on market and now sold on ac- 
count of health of owner, 5 miles of Le 
and Graham, near two cotton Mills, macadam road 
to place, rich red soil, will produce beyond the 
average ali kind of grain, tobacco, cotton etc., will 
sell in tracts of 50 to 200 acres, on terms to “suit, 
at reasonable prices 

If you ever want one of the best farms in the 
Piedmont section of North Carolina now is your 
time. 


Alamance Insurance & Real Estate Co., 


BuRLINcTON, N. C. 








TERMS—-One third Cash, Balance on Easy Terms. 


This property offera a splendid opportunity for 
anyone seeking a good plantation, as the price is 
at least $10 an acre lower than the market price 
of adjacent property. 


A. H. CLEMENT, Attorney, 
Appomatox, Va. 


On th the Eastern Shore. 


187 acres, 80 in fertile fields, balance pasture and © 
wood, wire fenced; yield per acre, hay, 2 tons; 
wheat, 80 bushels; corn, 75 bushels; 50 tree 
ard of apples, pears, peaches; only 1 1-2 miles to 
depot village; cam house, barn 32x42; owner has 
other business, sacrifice price $5,500, part cash. 
If taken immediately will include 5 cows; pair 

young mules, horse, poultry, tools and machinery. 
For details of this and other money-makers from 


poe ye up in. land where the winters are short 
and mild, e 59, tng 4 s Farm Catalogue 
No. 80”, Stai . Land Title Bidg., 











This is the average yearly income of one 


Oregon farmer — over 
penses. 


and above all ex- 


It is a fair example of the good 


living that can be made off of small acre- 


age in the 


Pacific Northwest 


Farming, fruit raising, truck gardening— 
are enormously profitable. 
Give us your name and address for com- 


plete information and 


Go via 


Union Pacific 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 


834 Farnam St. 
Omaha, Neb. 


further examples. 
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A HOME-MADE BROODER. 


The Trouble With Most Brooders is 
Defective Ventilation—How This 
Trouble May Be Corrected. 


Messrs. Editors: I have tried a 
number of brooders which have prov- 
en failures until I made the one I 
now have in use. The plan I submit 
works perfectly and fulfills a long- 
felt want. There are lots of people 
who can hatch their chicks in the in- 
cubator but cannot raise them after 
hatched. The principal cause of so 
many failures of brooders lies in the 
supplying of fresh air to the chicks 
in the brooder, and the smallness of 
brooder. All the brooders that I 
have seen ventilate at the top of the 
machine, which is contrary to the 
laws of nature, for the reason that 
heat rises and foul air being heavier 
than fresh or hot air, remains at the 
bottom of the machine, where it 
makes the chicks sick. What is 
wanted in a brooder is a proper tem- 
perature and fresh air all the time. 

My brooder is 3 feet wide and 8 
feet long, with partition in the mid- 
dle, 20 inches high in the back, and 
3 feet high in front, with entire front 
made with a pair of window sash as 
doors, and is made air tight, or near- 
ly so. pies ventilation can — be 





controlled. Cut a hole through the 
wall on one end level with the floor, 
4 inches by 6 inches, make a flue 
the same size to fit over the intake 
hole, and to within 6 inches of the 
top of brooder inside, leaving the 
top of this flue open so the air can 
come into the brooder at the ceiling. 
Then make a flue 4x4 inches, 8 feet 
high. Place in center of brooder, let- 
ting the flue down within 4 inches of 
the floor of brooder. When the fresh 
air enters the machine it forces the 
foul air up the flue and out of the 
machine. The hot air produced by 
the hover rises in the brooder, and 
having no outlet, remains where 
wanted. 

I use Prairie State hover, also 
their plan of colony brooder, except 
I make my brooder larger and supply 
the fresh air through a flue at the 
ceiling, and let the out-flow of air 
through a flue the same as a fire- 
place in a dwelling. This plan 
keeps the air fresh and by supplying 
the heat the chicks will thrive in the 
most severe weather. 

I always make a little covered yard 
at the right end of the brooder, 6x8 
feet, and floor this yard. I wall the 
yard on ends and back side, and by 
fronting to the south the north wind 
does not reach the chicks. I cut a 


The Intelligent Farmer ‘Wants Life Insurance; He 
Wants it in a Company Where He Can Feel 
Secure and the Following Correspondence 
Should Convince Him. 


G,, ensberocL fer GpauraneCompany 
Grensborw NE 


JULIAN PRICE, Sacaerany 


March 7th, 1910. 


The Progressive Farmer And Gazette, 


Raleigh, N.C. 
Gentlemen: - 


We are told that you accept no advertisements unless 
you personally know the concern advertising is postively legitimate 


and does all it claims to do. 


In other words, you stand behind your 
advertisers and thus protect your readers. 


Are we correctly informed? 


If so, will you please go to the office of the Commissioner of Insur- 
ance in your City and ascertain whether or not the Greensboro Life 


Insurance Company is eligible to be admitted to your columns. 


We 


want to take some advertising with you, but want first to know if 


we can get it. 
you think about it. 


We know that we are gilt edged-but don't know what 


Yours truly, . ” 


CLARENCE POE. Bort0m sme Wansoen 
OR. TAIT BUTLER, AssooiTs Boiron ane Manseen 





Representing by Consolidation: 


Tenpenee, ‘ > Teen Vale Sar Cleveland 


Cis testes debian Oa mia 


foregoing States, Arkanws. 
ohne Se 











JOM G. PEARSON, Oronsrany-Tassounce 





Veginia, Modern Faraing, Richmond For the year 1903, 5,504 
Nonh Progressive Farmer, Raleigh For the year 1904, 10,509 
South Carolina, Couco Pleat, Greenville For the year 1903, 13,583 
Georgia, - Farmer, Athens Foe the year 1900, 16,853 
Alabama, Southern Farmer, Birmingham OFFICES: RALEIGH,N.C., For the year 1907, 23,632 
Missieuppi, ‘Seuthera Farm Gazette. Starkville 


AND STARKVILLE, MISS. 


MOST LARGELY CIRCULATED FARM 
WEEKLY IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 


AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHING CO., 


bane, 
Secretary. 


€. ©. MILLER, Manseine Borron 
PROF. W. F. MASSEY, Assoours EorTos 





Sworn Average Weekly Circulation : 


38,259 
+ 70,108 
1910 (estimated), + 100,000 





. 
AND WE HAVE JUST BEGUN TO GROW! 











PUBLISHERS. 


Greensboro Life Insurance Company, 
Greeneboro, N. C. 
Gentlemen: 


RALEIGH, N. C., 


March 7, 1910. 


Answering your inquiry of March 7th beg to say that we 
have made an investigation of your company through Insurance 
Commissioner, Young and we have satisfied ourselves that you have 
deposited gitt edge securities sufficient to protect every 


policy holder in your company. 


The Progressive Farmer and 


Gazette will be very glad to have your advertisement. 


Yours very truly, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 


By Vou 
Segretary= or. 


ear omens oe bmg read The Progressive Farmer and Gazette write to-day to the home office, 


Gree N.C, Greensboro Life Insurance Company and an agent will be sent to see him, 
SAFE. CONSERVATIVE AND SECURE is what we claim for the Greensboro Life. 


P-A 


J. W. FRY, President. 


JULIAN PRICE, Secretary. 





door 6 inches square in brooder so 
chicks can get into the yard in good 
weather. I keep the floor of brooder 
and yard covered with fresh sand 
half an inch deep, which absorbs the 
moisture caused by the chicks. I 
keep the chicks in the brooder until 
they are a week or ten days old, be- 
fore allowing them the run of little 
covered yard. The yard is supplied 
with chopped hay two or three inch- 
es deep all the time in order to make 
the chicks scratch for food. Dry 
foods are scattered in the yard in the 
chopped hay. This hay is removed 
when it becomes foul. The brooder 
and yard give sufficient space for 50 
or 60 chicks to remain until broiler 
size, Cc. N. HAMNER. 





$17 WORTH OF NITROGEN. 


That is What an Acre of Cowpeas 
May Gather for You. 


Messrs. Editors: There is no rea- 
son why every farmer should not 
have feedstuff to sell. We have 
such fine climate, and seldom a very 
dry summer. I don’t remember see- 
ing a summer so dry that cowpeas 
did not make a good growth. Crim- 
son clover is no trouble to grow here. 
Last summer sowed cowpeas last 
working of corn, and when the plow- 
ing was finished crimson clover was 
sown on the first plowed land. The 
land was not touched any more. The 


peas made good growth and now the | teed 


clover has covered the land and is 
looking fine. 

Another piece of land was sown in 
peas and a rain came before the 
clover was sown, which made the 
land firm. Then the crimson clover 
was sOwn on the land. Failed to get 
a good stand, but enough to pay ten 
times for the seed and labor. Both 
pieces of clover were sown in July, 
possibly by the twelfth. I have no- 
ticed that clover sown as early as the 
15th of July is much better than 
that sown in August. 

On land that produces three thou- 
sand pounds of hay per acre, there 
is gathered from the atmosphere one 
hundred and eight pounds of nitro- 
gen. If this amount of nitrogen is 
purchased in nitrate of soda, it will 
cost $20.21. Of the fertilizer that 
is in the feedstuff, 85 per cent can 
be carried back to the farm. 

EDGAR LOUIS SHEARON. 





Velvet Beans. 


Messrs. Editors: Velvet beans are 
the greatest of all leguminous crops. 
They gather nitrogen from the air 
and they add humus to the soil. 

Our experiment station has made 
an estimate that according to the 
fullness of the crop, velvet beans fix 
in the soil from $12 to $18 worth 
of nitrogen per acre, and they cover 
the ground solidly from two to three 
feet deep with vines and leaves and, 
therefore, add an immense amount 
of humus. 

It is possible that in your lati- 
tude they will not mature the fruit, 
but as we have been shipping them 
in carloads as far north as Richmond 
and Loulsville for several years to 
be used solely as soil renovators, I 


believe your readers might use them | Ord 


in this way even if they could not 
use them with great profit in produc- 
ing their own seed. 
Z. C. CHAMBLISS. 
Ocala, Fla. 





Last year we obtained $16 an acre 
from our peas planted in the corn 
after leaving many for the cattle, 
while the yield of corn was only 
about twenty-five bushels.—Mark H. 
Smith. 

ROSE COMB BUFF LEGHORNS. 


Balance of season, Eggs for Hatching reduced 
to $1.00 for 15. we enaen guaranteed. 
Cc. D. WHITAKER, Durham, N. C. 


3D Buys Best 
140-Egg 


Incubator 
Double case all over; best copper 
tank; nursery self-regulator. Best 
ae ik brooder, 84.50, Both or- 
together 811.60. Freight Pre. 
No ny gto at A perce are 
tter: Vous for pe toda: re hy 







NEW BREEDS OF CHICKENS 


Barred Minorcas, the greatest of all the Min- 
orcas. They will be very popular. Eggs now 
$3.00 for 15. Buttercups, the greatest all the 
year layers. Eggs $2.00 for 15. Rhode Island 


Reds, these are the best of all the 
breeds. Eggs $2.00 for 15. 


C.S. TAIT, Brunswick, Ga. 


Eggs $150 for Setting of 13 Eggs 


Cc. White and Brown Leghorns, 
Sy hite Wyandottes, B. Pp. Rocks, 
Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light 
Brahmas and C. I. Games. fLarge 
Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 11 
Send for folder. It’s free. 


Nevin Poultry Yards 


Len JOE AND NED, PRops 
Ds Fy Box 46, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Glenview Orpingtons 


S.C. BUFF EXCLUSIVELY 


You are sure to get a good hatch. The strongest 
chicks when they hatch. The best stock when 
grown. Eggs, $2.50 per 18. 


B.S. HORNE, = = 


erican 


Keswick, Va. 
PRICES REDUCED: ‘DeGraff "3 large prize stock 
Rose Comb R. I. Reds. Eggs $1.50 per 15. Greider’s 
Rose Comb Redsand Black Minorcas, Silver Wyan- 
dottes, Thompson’s “‘Ringlet’”’ Barred Rocks, Prize 
Rose Comb Buff — Eggs $1.00 per 15. 
Strong well marked stock. Satisfaction guaran. 
pena ee Ss POULTRY FARM, Morgan- 
m, N.C. 


FOWLS FOR SALE. 

Three pens of the following varieties for sale: 
S. C. Buff Leghorns, R. C. Black Minorcas and R. 
C. R. " | nga Eggs reduced to $1.00 per 20 bal- 
ance o. 

"WALNUT a GAOVE POULTRY YARDS, China Grove, N. C. 


ROSE HEDGE FARM 
R. C. Rhode Island Reds exclusively. Eggs for 
hatching from prize-winning stock. 
MRS. FRANK WRIGHT, 
Portsmouth, Va., 








Route 1. 


yore SELLS EGGS 


t Barred Plymouth Rock, S. C. Brown Leg- 
horn and ithode Island Red Eggs, $1.50 per 15. or, 


Eggs. 
H. B. GEER, - - Nashville, Tenn. 
8S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS-Silver cup winners. 
Won three firsts at N. C. State Fair, on six entries. 
Eggs per 15, from bmn pens, $2.00; from se- 
lected breeders, $1.00 per 165. 
C. L. HIGBEE, 3 s 


18 Popular Varieties Poultry 
Eggs, $1.00 per setting. - - Write for circular. 
J. T. YODER, - R.F.D.1, - Hickory, N.C. 


Baby Chicks and Eggs from S. C. White Orpingtons 


Healthy parent stock. Greatest utility chickens 
known and best winter layers. 70% egg production 
for Jan., Feb. and Mar. Chicks, 50c each, $5 doz. 
Eggs, selected, $4 per 15. Safe delivery guaranteed, 
and good vaulue. 

Three nice White Orpington Cockerels for sale. 


WILANOW FARM, P. O. Box 106, Asheville, N.C. 

















ALTAMONT POULTRY YARDS 


S.C. Brown Leghorns and Buff Orpingtons, bred 
to win and lay—1910 Va. Poultry — we won lst 


D, » No. 2, gt, Va. 


een: Gis Mie teiend Bods 


The place to get ‘‘Eggs that Hatch,” from select- 
ed birds, $1.00 for 15; extra selected, $2.00 for 16. 
Only eggs testing fertile sentout. *°A square deal.” 
a MATT THOMPSON, -- Statesville, N. C. 


S. C. BROWN LEGHORNS (Exclusive) 


Eggs for hatching, from farm raised, bred to lay 
stock. Fertility guaranteed. Eggs, $1 per setting. 
R. R. AUMAN, - - Steeds, N. C. 


EGGS 


Pure Bred M. B. Turkeys, $7.00 per 15 and B.S. 
$1.50 per 15; Pekin Ducks, 15 for $1.50. 
m ad satisfaction. 


ONA WATERS - = - . = Lebanon, Tenn 


A School With a Reputation For Do- 
ing High Grade Work. 


INCORPORATED 
One of the best equipped schools in the South. THE 
LARGEST. The strongest faculty. MORE GRAD- 
UATES IN POSITIONS than all other schools in 
the State sd rg sang shea SHORTHAND, and 
ENGLISH. Write for handsome Catalogue. Ad- 
dress KING’S BUSINESS © OLLEGE, Raleigh, N. 
y cig | ewe rlotte, N.C. We also teach Bookkeep- 





ing. Shorthand, Penmanship, etc., by mail. 
for ‘Tome Study Circular. 
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BLACK ROT OF SWEET POTATOES ; 


We Must Get Disease-Free Seed and 
Plant in Rotation With Other 
Crops. 


The black rot of sweet potatoes 
occurs quite commonly and does 
considerable damage on _ potatoes 
poth in the field and in storage. The 
rot is caused by a parasitic fungus 
which, under certain conditions, is 
able to pass from one plant to an- 
other and thus spread the disease. 

The trouble first appears as 
brown or black patches or mottled, 
discolored areas on the surface of 
potatoes. Quite frequently these 
discolored areas are observed in po- 
tatoes when they are dug, but at 
this stage the disease only seems to 
penetrate the skin and is apparently 
doing no serious harm. Later, the 
rot extends into the potato. When 
such potatoes are stored in warm, 
moist places, the rot-producing fun- 
gus becomes especially active and 
spreads rapidly from one potato to 
another. 

If slightly diseased potatoes are 
stored in a place where conditions 
are unfavorable for the development 
of the rot, they frequently remain 
partly rotted until spring. The real 
danger of spreading the disease from 
one field to another comes in bed- 
ding such potatoes. Slightly dis- 
eased potatoes seem to sprout as 
readily as healthy ones, and the 
slips from such potatoes are dis- 
eased. The disease transferred 
with such slips to the field remains 
on the plant and attacks the potatoes 
when they develop. The fungus 
which causes black rot also lives 
over in the soil from year to year, 
and where potatoes are planted 
every year on the same land, the 
disease constantly gets worse. 

To prevent black rot then, we 
must, (1) secure disease-free seed 
for planting; (2) avoid planting 
potatoes on the same land for two 
years in succession. 

Quite frequently it is impossible 
to secure potatoes for bedding which 
are entirely free from disease. In 
such case it is well to use vines in- 
stead of slips, for the fungus which 
causes the disease remains in the 
vicinity of the roots of the plants. 
It does not live in the vines and 
leaves, so vines grown from diseas- 
ed potatoes, if planted on land 
which is free from disease, will pro- 
duce sound potatoes. 

If you have already bedded your 
potatoes and are not sure that they 
are free from disease, plant as much 
of your crop as you can from vines 
and on land not previously planted 
in potatoes. When you gather the 
potatoes, bank separately the ones 
grown from the slips and note the 
keeping qualities of each. 

Potatoes should not be banked for 
two years in succession in the same 
place, because the fungus which 
causes this rot will live over in the old 
banks and attack the new potatoes 
as soon as they are banked. Where 
potato houses or cellars are used 
for storing, they should be cleaned 
out and disinfected before the new 
crop is put in. This can be done by 
cleaning them out thoroughly and 
then spraying the walls and floor 
with a 3 per cent solution of for- 
malin, or a 1 per cent solution of 
copper sulphate (bluestone).—Press 
Bulletin, S. C. Experiment Station. 





Early planted crops are usually 
the- best, but there is nothing gained 
in planting before the soil is warm 
enough to give the particular crop a 


Renovating an Old Orchard. 


I have an old apple orchard 
that is run down. What can 
I do to bring it out and make 
good fruit? | A, HM. H. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 
It is hard to say just what should 
be done, unless one could see the 
trees and note their condition. But 
in general, the first thing such an old 
orchard needs is proper pruning. 
That is, to cut out water-sprouts 
from the middle of the trees and 
take out dead wood and branches 
that are interfering with each other 
and probably some slight shortening 
back of the limbs. Then the trunks 
have probably been allowed _ to 
get moss or lichens on them and 
should be scraped and whitewashed. 
Mix some wood ashes in the white- 
wash to make it less conspicuous, 
and also to help clean the trees. Ex- 
amine for insects and fungus dis- 
eases, and determine to spray them 
regularly with Bordeaux mixture, 
and as the blossoms fall, spray with 
Bordeaux in which 5 ounces of 
Paris green have been added to 50 
gallons of the Bordeaux. If they 
have scale on them, you will have to 
spray in the dormant season with 
the lime-sulphur mixture. 

Then plow the orchard well and 
manure it liberally with bone meal 
and potash. Cultivate till July and 
then sow peas among the trees, and 
let them die on the land to turn 
under in September, and sow crim- 
son clover for a winter cover. Reg- 
ular spraying of the trees is essen- 
tial to making good fruit. 





Some Rocky Point Truck Farmers. 


Messrs. Editors: Mr. T. J. Brown, 
who owns Moorefields—that historic 
property of Geo. Moore, of Revolu- 
tionary fame—on lands cleared 200 
years ago, raised per acre last year 
$150 worth of Irish potatoes and a 
second crop of two bales of cotton 
per acre. 

From an acre plot Mr. Jno. L. Cas- 
teen has shipped $70 worth of rad- 
ishes. From the same land $150 
worth of Irish potatoes will be sold. 
About May ist an early variety of 
sweet corn will be planted for roast- 
ing ears, bringing another $50. Be- 
tween those corn rows the last of 
June, the earth will be “‘painted red’’ 
with field peas to make humus for 
succeding crops. With 1,500 pounds 
good fertilizer applied per acre to 
first crop the soil grows richer each 
year. I have my eye on a 10-acre 
“block of berries’? from which the 
owner, Mr. J. C. Futch, “‘salts down”’ 
$200 per acre in the bank. He 
doesn’t put all his eggs in one bas- 
ket, either; there’s hog and hominy 
at his house always—and a plenty 
of it. 

Mr. C. J. Miller, a most successful 
all-round farmer, makes a specialty 
in the truck way of beets, and he 
“beats” all his neighbors by realizing 
from $125 to $150 per acre, followed 
by cotton, making 1% to 2 bales per 
acre. His bed and open air lettuce 
are also patecannen 4 profitable some 











JOHN H. SIMON 


119 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRUITS ANDi VEGETABLES 


seasons. 
ial farm known as ‘‘The Oaks’’) last 
week. 

lettuce. 


I was at his place (a colon- 


He is now shipping open-air 
Between rows he has pep- 


pers set. After that crop is off in 


July he will follow with Norton Yams 


or peavine and crabgrass hay. He 


annually sells hundreds of tons of 


this commodity to his less fortunate 
neighbors, the sawmill men and oth- 
ers. Mr. Miller also has corn and 
bacon in abundance. His smoke- 
house now has 7,000 pounds of as 
fine hams, middlings and shoulders 
as art can paint a nut brown color, 
and as toothsome as any epicure 
would desire. By book farming and 
reading good agricultural papers like 
The Progressive Farmer and Gazette, 
he has attained the proper views of 
rotation and his farm is a veritable 
“garden spot.’ He is training his 
boys to love the farm by giving them 
an interest in growing crops. ‘Hold 
the boy on the farm’’ is his motto. 

B. D. PEARSALL. 










Spray Your 
Fruit Trees and 
Vines with the 


Comet 
Sprayer |, 


We have demonstrated to th 
satisfaction of farmers anh 


Price, $3.50 
to $4.00 


Agents 
Wanted 


ed ga she 
market, and we claim Im stperiority fa aplict 
durability Price. effective work an —" 
operation, "y Brass. Double Acting. Throws 

, feet or spray as fine as & 
mist. The fruit saved from one choice tree 
will more than pay you ben the ares 

n please you and 


yoa full parsionlate: Agen ainted: addres 
The H. B. ‘Suen Mts. Co. 
Dept. 22 (2 Johnstown, Onto 





A SUBSTITUTE 


For Bordeaux Mixture 


et keg making 1,500 gals. Spray ; rrr tr at 
any R, station in the United States for $12.50. 
Prompt shipments. Write te-day for fullinformation. 
B.G. PRATT OO. 
e *9 Chemists, 
50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 











FOR SALE 1000 * “Lenox” liquid p poison “fruit 

and vegetable Knapsack Sprayers. 
Best made, holds 24 qts., automatic action, saves 
your crop, price Kg cash with order, f. o. b. 
here. Address J. E. RUE, Littleton, N. C. 


GROW A FRUIT ORCHARD 


At a Small Cost. 


‘Whether @ small home orchard or on a com- 
mercial scale, our free catalogue will assist 


you. 
AROADIA NURSERIES, 














MORTIOELLO, Fia 


CAN 


Fruit and Vegetables 
MAKE BIG VNIONEY 


Our FREE BOOK tells how. 
Write for prices on our 
i Br eae Outfits 


Family to factory sizes, 
A 5.00 and up. Best that 


: experience and skilled 
b F oer "re ik 


labor can produce. 
4 chine for the money. 























Most complete ma- 




















im Guaranteed 4 Send for price-list on 

B NottoLeak 9 pice Setore ptecine 
4 0 toLea 4 pod hae Buy di- 

+e ‘4 rect and save money. 
: — Made @| agents wanted 
) Have No Equal | Robinson Can Co., 





Dept. 7, 


y PRICES LOW @| Baltimore, Md. 














HOME AND MARKET CANNER’S, 1910 MODEL “A”. 


Made for the FARMER, TRUCKER and GARDENERS special needs. CANS and all 
Supplies at wholesale to you. Every thing we offer is thoroughly guaranteed. Write for 
FREE ILLUSTRATED catalogue, and full information before placing order any where. 


HOME CANNER COMPANY, - 


HICKORY, N. C. 












Vegetables 
Lasily Made 
to Show a ff « 


How the Farmer Can Add to His Income 

We want every farmer who reads this advertisement to write 
for ourcatalogue. It shows how big money can be made canning 
fruits and vegetables; how easy it is to build up a profitable 
business by investing only a few dollarsina 


STAHL Canning Outfit 


The “‘Stahl’’ is the best and cheapest outfit 
on the market. Made in all sizes and fully 
guaranteed. Thousands in use. With every 
outfit for canning we give complete directions 
and show you how to market carned goods to 


, the best advantage. Write to-day for catalogue. 


F. $. STAHL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 311-£ Quiecy, Iu. 




















CANNING A Brand New Process 








RESULT OF SIXTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 





NO MORE SOLDERING 

The sealing is simplicity itself. A child can do i 

saves all the drudgery, and MAKES EVERY : 
f you own a Canner of any kind, or if you don’t own a Canner, you want to know 
about this NEW PROCESS. Just drop us a card and get full particulars by return mail, 


t. Costs no more than the old way, 
CAN A CERTAINTY. 





THE RANEY CANNER CO., Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Western Address: TEXARKANA, ARK-TEX. 

















Consignments large or small requested. 


This is “Something new un- 


vy 7) der the sun.” We have the 
handsomest line in America, 
all sizes, for home or market 
ney Cans and Supplies. 


ree catalog write to-day. 


For 
THARP HARDWARE & MANUFACTURING CO., Elkin, N. C., Dept. A. 





Write for FREE Literature to-day.! 


CANNINGMACHINES £2 


Start own Canning canning for the 
Market with MODERN ‘CANN METHODS. B Have won 3 Highest 
a RN ene oe Prices $5.00 to 


MODERN CANNER COMPANY. Sieltanesen: Fens, Dept. [RI. 


Boyd supple . 
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CANS 





vigorous start. 





FRUITS, VEGETABLES ana SYRUP 


BesT Goops 
LOWEST PRICES 


ALSO LABELS, SOLDER anp SUPPLIES. Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


NATIONAL CAN COMPANY, - 


Dept. 12, Baltimore, Md. 
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KEEN KUTTER 


Lawn Mowers 


Size for size, Keen Kutter Lawn Mowers run several 
“push pounds” easier than other mowers. That’s worth 
considering. It means operating energy saved and longer 
life for the mower—because a light-running machine 
doesn’t wear out as fast as one that runs hard. 

Keen Kutter Lawn Mowers embrace every 
known improvement. Castings are strong 
and clean. Blades are finest crucible 

steel, oil tempered. Bearings run 



























on hardened steel 
balls and reduce fric- 
tion to practically noth- 
ing. Bed knife is firmly 
screwed to bed plate and in- 
stantly adjusted by the turn 
of ascrewdriver. Handle of 
fine white maple with steel 
braces. Altogether the Keen 
Kutter Lawn Mower is the most perfect im- 
plement made for the care of a lawn. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


“* The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc., 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 





(CULTIVATE WITH EASE AND PROFIT \ 


B. F. Avery & Sons’ RED KING is the newest walking cultivator, strong, durable, not too 
heavy, balance frame, making lifting spring almost unnecessary and insuring greatest ease 
in handling. Direct draft, broad tires, dust 
proof oilcaps. A variety of gangs, four orsix 
shovel, or spring tooth. Swivel coupling for 
adjusting gangs to surfaces. Avery’s 
cone coupling keeps cultivator in good order 








A postal card brings you Avery’s Farm Year 
Book, for 1910. Tells you about Avery’s great 
line of labor-saving plows, planters and culti- 
vating implements; points the way to money 





a th: 


Uy AVERY & SONS, Inc., Louisville, Ky. Atlanta, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. New Orleans 





ly 











STOP CUTTING THE ROOTS OF YOUR “GROWING CROPS 


with the OLD STYLE cultivator teeth that cut and 
destroy the roots every t time ime Se cultivate. Let me 
ship you a set of my P. ANGS. 

Fits and cultivator now on the farm—16 teeth on 
each side—no roots cut. Ground left level and pulver- 
ized fine. Just what you n e fine dirt mulch 
holds the moisture through severest drought. Thor- 
oughly tested several years. This system of cultivat- 
ing side by side with the old style teeth has raised 
better crops, the increase by actual measurement be- 
ing as much as one-third more. Every crop is shor- 
tened by the roots being cut. Raise more cotton, — 
potatoes and other crops by using these gangs. In 
1908 tests made for Prof. J. S. Cates of the U.S. Dept. 
of Agr., showed corn in the tassel, smaller, worked 
with oid style teeth, than that worked with the style 
on these gangs. Order now a set for each cultivator. 
Cotton worked entirely dpe’ these gangs will mature 
quicker, better, no roots cut, moisture are ground 
kept clean. This will help lick the Boll Wee 
per set complete, ready to 





Price 
It on to any  slines or 


walking cultivator $7.50; two sets, $14.50; three sets, 
a Se. 21.50. Gangs for 5-tooth cultivator $5.50. 
ww. HM. RIDDLE - ----:---:- - Fork, Maryland. 
















Machinery Wanted? 


Is IT AN ENGINE YOU ARE LOOKING FOR? We make three styles 
—aslide valve, a heavy duty balanced valve, and a high speed automatic. 


We invite comparison with similar styles made North or South. Why 
shouldn’t we furnish as good as the best and better than most? We 
have the experience—80 years in the business. We have the shop equip- 
ment—again just as good as the best and better than most. 


Is IT COTTON GIN MAOHINERY? We revolutionized the Cotton 
Press business in the South 80 years ago. We have been revolutioniz- 
ing the gin business for 12 years. We are mechanics. We have stripped 
gins of useless appendages and put the cost of these into appliances for 
saving labor and increasing the quality of the output, so that the Liddell 
Ginning System offers advantages others do not possess. We invite com- 
parison of all details from the line shaft on through to the press. 


PERHAPS IT IS A SAW MILL? The same experience and shop equip- 
ment and mechanical knowledge applies here. The Feed Works and the 
Set Works are the essential features of a saw mill. We make four kinds 
of Feed Works—some like others make, some better. In Set Works we 
are unsurpassed. We know what’s needed down South in saw milling 
and we make it. 


MAYBE IT’S A BOILER? If there is anything made of better ma- 
terial and workmanship than we send out in standard stationary types 
we don’t know it. Of portable boilers on skids, we offer one which will 
burn green and inferior fuel as readily and effectively as a stationary. Do 
you know of any other that will? 


We are trying to talk business. We want your business. Give us a 
chance to show what we have. You run no risk in buying from a fac 
tory which has sold of Engines, Ootton Presses, Coton Gins and Saw 
Mills near 20,000. Oatalogs sent free. Specify what machines you are 
* interested in, addressing, 


LIDDELL COMPANY, : 


ee 


Charlotte, N. C. 








Gibbes Portable Shingle Mill 


With or Without Bolting Attachment 
This ae machine has recently been remodeled and 
improved in many respects. Itis now the best mill of the 
kind ever offered. With the Bolting Attachmentitisa , 
Complete Shingle Outfitin Itself. - 
It has hardwood carriages, solid rolled steel track, large 


bearings and is substantially built throughout. It has a large capacity—and is & —" 
ey-maker. 


Gibbes Machinery Company, Box 1260, Columbia, §. *cr 


Sellers of ‘‘Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery,’’—All *Kinds,—At Value. 


Get the Royal Pea Huller 




























The Meadows Patent Portable Mill 
Will Make Finest Bread Meal on Earth 








Also No. 1, for grinding f Thousands in dalty sae. 
giving perfect satisfaction. { is the only. porta pute soe on 
clean, sift and sack. IT 1s 


the market that 
DURABLE AND GUARANTEED. Write for full information 
names of some of its friends— users. 


mation and 


janntostued ty 
W. C. Meadows Mili Co., Inc., <- orth Wilkesbore, N. C. 





Won gold medal Jamestown Ex- Geld by Detouatienet Bereester Co, Chartotta, . C.. Bich- 
poet ited. False © a asp chuageney of this Company. 
































Bargains in in Farm Machinery 


We have bought a large stock of Plows, Har- 
rows, Pumps, Cultivators, and some Gasoline En- 
gines, at a good price, and will offer them to the 
trade at reduced prices. Write us stating what 
goods you are in need of. 


PETTY REID COMPANY JZ 


recemnnnaned N.C. 


Before owe acceptit, the Open Hearth Steel 
Plate which goes into SCHOFIELD boilers 
must stand the very severest of tests---for 
instance it must be capable of being bent 
flat upon itself when col 
and after being h 


this vigorous treatment without showing 
. The ten- 








OSGOOD Wz. 


Who weighs the productsthat you buy and sell? 
If you use somebody else’s scales, you’re goin; 
more or less “*by guesswork.’’ Install an Osgo: 
Seale of yourown and KNOW your welgits = 
get full value for ev 
thing. Man 
select from. 










styles 
Hees within 


your reach. 
> Write for Catalogue 
Oscoon Scate Co., 
before shipment thy a Pressure 50 per cent. BOX 204 GINGNAMTON. B.Y. 
in excess of thatat which they are to work— : ee 
and, when so ordered, we will have them | 
inspected and nrg or ryes by a reliable 
surance comp carry in stock, 
ready for immediate’ shipment, boilers from 
12to 150H.P. Ra septal 168, essure of 100, 
125 to 150 pounds; als o Ligne alve Engines 
from 10 to 150 H. P. d Tanks, Tank 
‘owers and Smoke stacks, er for cata- 
logue of complete power plant. 


J.S. Scofield’s Sons Co., Macon, Ga. 


ENGINES 5 BOILERS 








Say, Now, Be Fair About It— 


Haven't we all done pretty well the past yeast Then let’s 
oO 


enjoy Some of our success and Ge ow Down 
Handy Wagon or a set of Low Steel Wheels 
and make work easier for next year. That’s the way 


to use prosperity. Get our Catalogue. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
avana, Ill. 








Box 68 





— 








It costs less than any foo 











extra hea 
makes it the easiest run- 
ning machine ever pat- 
ented, Send for prices and 
booklet. If you write now 
we have a specially at 
tractive offer to make you. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MANUFACTURING CD,, Dest. Y. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Does perfect work. Fully 

guaranteed. Write for illustrated 

catalogue of Diggers, Pickers and Sorters. ¢ 

THE HOOVER MFC. CO., Box No.108, Avery, Ohio. 

Transfer points—Buffalo, N. Y.; Detroit, mig St. Paul, 
Minn.; Marshalltown, Ia. ; ‘Idaho F alls, 3 Portls and, 
Ore.; Spokane, Wash.; ‘Winnipeg, a 3 * Hamilton, 
Ont. ; Fond du Lac, Wis. 


|| PU Save You $50 

















THE PEERLESS PEA HULLER 












pengaaaled Lor, tore taser. || Ona Manure Spreader 
and 
mt Haskinneat twa canon || If You'll Let Me 
te that they have used the This is just a little ad—but a postal will bring my 8 


Book—and give you my $50.00 Saving Price and Spec 
Proposition. You can save as men answering this little ad- 
vertisement as if it covered a pag 

My Spreader positively will do better work and last longer 
than any Spreader made—no mat- # Freight 


out repairs yet. High 
oh and Augusta 








klet. 
PEERLESS PEA HULLER CO.., Daiten, Ga 


Our book tells how to 
FIS catch dead loads of them 
where you failed the old- 
fashioned way. Write for it. We pay the | 
postage. Ten thousand satisfied users in | 
over thirty States. 
EUREKA FISH NET CO.‘ 
Box 17 Griffin, Ga. and Dallas, Tex, 











r 
ice. MySpecial 
Proposition will interest you. 
ust a postal addressed to Gal- 
way of Waterloo, Iowa, will ™® 
bring you everything postpaid. 
| Will You Pay a Penny For 
| | The Postal and Save $50.00? 
| § Addsess Wm. ppm be Pres. 
WM. CALLOWAY 
| 679Galloway Sia. Wotertes, ta. 

































